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Ansle Tab 
Zenith Guides 
in Various Sizes 


The Angle Brings 
Every Name Sight 


HE 45° angle tabs on Zenith Visible 
Name File Guides and Folders bring 
every name into sight as soon as the drawer 
is opened—no hunting thru the folders. 


The name tab is metal, securely riveted 
to the folder or guide. It is covered com- 
pletely with a transparent transoloid strip 
that holds the label in the easiest reading 
position, and protects it from dirt or damage. 
Both guides and folders are made of the 
best stock obtainable for the purpose. 


Think of the savings you can make by 


using Zenith Visible Name Guides and 
Folders. First, clerical time (and clerical 
time is the largest expense in maintaining 
an office) is conserved. Second, misfiling 
is prevented. Third, the material itself 
wears longer and folders can be used over 
and over by changing the removable 
labels, which are furnished in perforated 
strips of the proper width. 


Order a supply of Zenith Guides and 
Folders. Folders in legal and letter size. 
Guides for any standard size file drawer with 
or without rod tabs, notched or eye-letted. 


ZENITH SYSTEMS CORPORATION 
TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Makers of Zenith Visible Name File Guides and Folders, Zenith Check File 
Guides, Zenith Steel Note Cases, Zenith Ticket Files and Binders 
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People Instinctively Read 
Mail from Your Bank! 


Bank Letters Arouse Curiosity 


Who knows what your communication holds 
eee : —possibly a legacy or equally welcome infor- 
mation? Letters from banks always receive 
attention! 


Addressograph-ed Direct Mail Profitable 


No wonder banks find Addressograph-ed 
letters and circulars the quickest and most 
economical way to increase and hold accounts 
—sell securities—rent safety deposit boxes,etc. 


FREE Trial Convinces! 


Quickly prove to yourself at our expense, just "© 
how Addressograph will bring new busi- 
ness and cut down bank routine costs Pees [ 
for you! Mail Coupon today. No Qe cS 2 
Obligation or Cost! 7 Vor 
Vad 
ESS 
TRACE MARK 5 
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Powder for Commodore Perry 


Deas the War of 1812, Commodore Perry 
needed powder for his fleet on Lake Erie. The 
duPonts down on the Brandywine Creek in 
Delaware, near Wilmington, were his only source 
of that necessary sinew of war. 


There were no highways to speak of, only ruts 
and mud holes over mountain passes, mere trails 
through the wilderness. Yet the duPonts under- 
took the seemingly impossible task of fetching that 
powder by horse-drawn wagon trains. It took days, 
meant untold hardships, human toil, grave perils. 


How simple it would have been with motor cars or 
ourmodern railroads, which make feats of transpor- 
tation commonplace —a matter of hours, not days. 


Department of Publicity, Genera! Motors Corporation, New York, 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET * OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE .* GMC TRUCKS “y 


cA booklet will be mailed toyou,ifa request is directed tothe | 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 

Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 

Brown-Lipe-Chavin Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears . Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels + Klaxon Horns - Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants . Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


ITH this issue, THE BurrouGus 

CLEARING House enters its ninth 
year. Firmly—yet with some misgivings 
—we plant the candles in our birthday 
cake and now step back to contemplate 
them, with.an eye cocked at the same time 
on the future. 

Has the game been worth the candle? 
But how about the reader? 
Has it fulfilled for him, the bank men and 
women of the United States, the purpose 
for which it was intended? Has it served 
well as the “‘clearing house” of ideas that 
its title implies? And if it has - which we 
are constrained to leave to the judgment of 
the reader—how can it be continued to 
serve that purpose better? You perhaps 
have your own notion as to that. If so, 
we will welcome it gladly. We have ours, 
of course. It is the theme, as you may 
have surmised, of this self-indorsement. 

Briefly, we — that you “clear 
through us.” Tell us whatever you are 
doing that is new and proved out in 
practice, the things in any department 
that are somehow different and better than 
the methods in corresponding departments 
in the banks around you. rite it as you 
would tell it to a friend, simply and 
directly. Or put it in a letter and we'll talk 
it over by mail first. 


UOTING from our letter to contribu- 

tors: ‘There is always room in our 
columns for interesting stories of new 
methods and ideas that are building 
business or facilitating operation in any 
department of the bank. 

‘Our purpose is to open up new and 
better ways of doing business in the bank 
by presenting new and successful ideas — 
those that have stood the test of time in 
actual practice—that can be adapted in 
whole or in modified form by other banks 
the same problems elsewhere. 

“Here is an example of what we mean: 
A bank in New York is showing results in 
its deposits from out of town that more 
than justify its concentrated effort to 
supply special, unique service to corre- 
spondent banks throughout the country. 
It is making its appeal by providing un- 
usual accommodations and facilities for 
transacting business to representatives of 
correspondent banks on business or pleasure 
trips to New York, ~~ extending the same 
courtesies to visiting bankers’ families and 
to the home town customers of the corre- 
spondents, as well as the customers’ families, 
while visiting New York. 

“This is only one of several directions 
that the good will and new business ac- 
tivities of the New York bank are taking. 
It makes a story because it is different from 
the ordinary run and because it is = 
results. e name the bank, of course, an 
that gives other banks an opportunity to 
write to the New York institution for 
further details if they want them. 

“It is a good story from a quite different 
—ae in this respect: It has business 
building elements eee in big city 
banks anywhere - in Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco, or New Orleans—all making 
their bid, of sorts, to their own corre- 
spondents up state.” 


of that 
method in the New ork bank 
for publication, accurately reflects our 
policy, and the reason for it, of insisting 
on practical application, instead of theories, 
which might or might not pan out in the 
test of time. 

By the same token, the banks of the 
large cities may, and very frequently do, 
take their tip from plans and methods of 
the banks in medium-sized cities and small 
towns. Noe bank is too large or too small 
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to profit from the experience of others. 
o make a more interesting magazine, 
we seek the ideal, of course—every new 
thing in banking, for publication the 
moment it has proved its worth. We — 
on the practical bank man, in touch wit 

what’s going on, to help us get it. 


IGHT here, let us insert a few very 
specific “‘don’ts:” 
1—Don’t submit news stories, reports 0 
conventions, meetings, etc. 
2—Don’t submit for publication speeches 
of any sort, although we are always glad 
to receive copies of such addresses for their 
information value. 
3—Don’t send stories which are purely 
historical or personal in character —“‘puffs 


for individuals or institutions. 

4—Don’t send stories of Burroughs 
Machine installations for publication as 
editorial material. 


5 —Don’t send fiction, unless it is so good 
you can’t help it. 

And now, on the positive side: 

1—Send “new stuff,” stories of new 
ideas that have worked, or new angles or 
applications of old ideas. _ 

5 Be specific and practical; write about 
plans that are already in operation, rather 
than theories that might work out. 

3 —Use the actual names of actual banks 
and individuals wherever possible. Pro- 
gressive people are entitled to all the 
publicity that goes with a description of 
their progressiveness. 

4—Send exclusive material. We cannot 
use stories that have already appeared in 
print or are being marketed simultaneously 
to other publications. 

5-If _ can’t write the sto 
plete and acce 
in the form o 
can handle it. 


in com- 
table form yourself, send it in 
notes, and our staff writers 


—H. S. 
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Quality Proof 
That Backs Up 


the Demonstration 


The dash and brilliancy of 
Hupmobile performance— 
its smoothness—its power- 
ful and rapid acceleration 
—would win praise for a 
car of far higher price. 


It is delightfully easy to 
operate in traffic, while it 
carries its passengers across 
country in comfort that 
can be equalled only by 
the most expensive cars. 


Best of all, there is noth- 
ing superficial about Hup- 
mobile performance. You 
can see Hupmobile quality 
with your own eyes. 


The Parts Display in Hup- 


The Hupmobile Parts Display takes 
the mystery out of the motor car. 
It gives you the facts that count. 


mobile showrooms reveals 
the very heart and soul of 
Hupmobile’s celebrated 
durability and low costs. 
Be sure to see and study 
it—for it is an education in 
the things that make a car 
a real asset or an ever- 
threatening liability. 


It is also a reassuring 
thought to the Hupmobile 
owner, that the strength 
and stability for which the 
car is celebrated, are re- 
flected in the soundness of 
the dealer organization, 
and the readiness and abil- 
ity of individual dealers 
to keep their customers 
satisfied. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 
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Your Balance With Depository Banks 


The High Price of Service, or Why the City Banks Must 
Apply Cost Analysis to Deposits From Correspondent Banks 


and have just handed your cashier 
the names of two dozen deposi- 
tors, saying: 
“Jim, we’ve got to have bigger 
balances on these accounts. Our new 
cost analysis system shows that 


Le are Mr. Out-of-Town Banker, 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


balance up at the center was highly 
desirable. For five years now Asbestos 
National has been encouraging you to 
believe that. This was its own illusion 


with reserve deductions, it’s less.” 
It may be.that your transactions 
with Asbestos National are modest— 
a few drafts every week, and a reason- 
able volume of check collections. But 
your visitor points out an overlooked 
item ofexpense. ‘“‘Custodies”’ 


we're losing money on every 


one. Suppose you see them 
personally and explain matters 
in a nice way.” 

Just then the uniformed 
guard announces: 

“Mr. Skillman, of the As- 
bestos National.” 

The Asbestos National is 
your depository in New York, 


fat to the 


San Francisco. 


Under the Microscope 


An balance of gooey $65,000 may look 

ut-of-Town Banker carrying it with 
his depository in New York, Chicago, St. Louis or 
But here’s how it looks under 
account analysis—revealing a loss of $29.58 
monthly, and calling for $17,400 more. 


Correspondent’s Average Month- 


heads the list. 

“You send us securities for 
safekeeping,” he says— which 
is true, because your own vault 
is not strictly up-to-date. “We 
have to insure them against 
robbery and burglary. The 
checking and handling of such 
securities requires skilled 


,600 clerks. They take space in 
Chicago, St. Louis or San (for period of six months) our vaults that costs money — 
Francisco. Five years ago its Average monthly net income on you know what city rents are 
solicitors secured your account, balance after paying interest nowadays.” 
and relations since, have been to correspondent. ......... a $107.55 By his way of reckoning, your 
so pleasant that the mere an- deposit- account shows a monthly loss. 

ge num- 
nouncement of anybody from ber 310 per month).......... 8.07 Whereupon you are pretty 
Asbestos National arouses Cost of special services performed certain to attack his figures, 
agreeable anticipation. It is without charge............. 129.06 137.13 saying: 
part of Asbestos National’s “Your operating expenses 
routine to havea representative Net loss per month... . 


drop in several times a year, 


must be too high.” 


ask about your health, offer 
something new in the way of service, 
assure you that if there is anything 
you want, your wants shall be law— 
and give you the feeling that you are 
indispensable to its existence. 

So you say, “Show him in!” 

But this fellow Skillman has another 
mission. Just as you have revealed two 
dozen unprofitable depositors by ac- 
count analysis, so your Eastern de- 
pository bank, applying the same 
arithmetic to your balance, has found 
you on the red-ink side. And just as 
you told Jim to talk things over with 
your own unprofitable depositors, so 
Asbestos National has sent Skillman 
to talk with you. He is there to break 
bad news to you with diplomacy, and 
induce you not only to sweeten up your 
balance, but to feel pleasant about it. 

Probably you get a shock. Your 
own unprofitable depositors have been 
going along in the belief that their 
business was lucrative to the bank. 
And you have had the feeling that your 


about your account until cost analysis 
brought out the hard facts. 

The same thing, precisely. 

“Our business unprofitable!’ you 
exclaim. ‘‘Why, we’ve been carrying a 
balance of over $20,000 regularly with 
you people!’ 


has a pretty tough job, 
but through experience has learned 
the half-dozen counter-arguments you 
will bring up, and knows how to meet 
them. To show that your balance 
isn’t enough, he takes it to pieces 
before your eyes. 

“You can’t expect us to earn much 
more than 4 per cent on money under 
present conditions, can you?” he 
reasons. ‘“‘Nor can we earn money on 
your whole balance, for under the law 
we must hold a certain percentage as 
reserve. Yet we're paying you 2 per 
cent on your entire balance, ieaving 2 
per cent for expenses and _ profit. 
That’s $35.00 a month at the most— 


He answers this by showing 
how Asbestos National reckons 
as expenses only items corresponding 
to the raw material cost of the manu- 
facturer, and that it is satisfied to 
make a profit of 1 per cent of the 
average balance. 

“Well, I’m being solicited by other 
banks all the time—guess I’d better 
switch my account,” is _~-your next 

“comeback.” 

Skillman agrees that you can do this. 
It is your privilege. But he tells you 
that sooner or later all depository banks 
will be analyzing correspondent bal- 
ances in the same way, and after a few 
months—at most a year or two—you 
will have to face the same situation. 

“If that’s the case,’ you threaten, 
‘then I might as well become a Federal 
Reserve member, and be done with it.” 

So you can. Your depository bank 
would be glad to see you transfer 
certain transactions to the Federal 
Reserve machinery. But Federal Re- 
serve won’t pay you interest on bal- 
ances, and despite the facilities it has 
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built up for members, there are still 
very definite forms of service that the 
center bank renders which can be had 
nowhere else. 

Finally, if you have had your own 
experience with account analysis, you 
will say, candidly: 

“What you tell me is an eye-opener. 
I never suspected that our balance was 
too small. I wonder you haven’t 
brought it to our attention before. If 
you give us a little time, we’ll put our 
dealings on a satisfactory basis.” 

And before long, instead of the 
$50,000 balance asked for, you build 
up to $60,000 or $75,000. That is 
happening in many cases where Mr. 
Out-of-Town Banker has gained ex- 
perience through his own cost account- 
ing, while the fellow who cannot see the 
point at all is almost invariably the 
banker who does not know his own 
costs. It may be that he actually has 
no expenses to worry about—the small 
country bank, paying little rent, its 
work done by two or three employees, 
with farm depositors who draw few 
checks, considers a $25.00 balance 
satisfactory, and even a $10.00 average 
nothing to worry about. 


Walle the cost of handling deposi- 
tor, accounts has been 

studied for more than ten 
years and many valuable 
lessons learned by banks all 
over the country, the idea 
of using cost analysis on 
correspondent banks’ bal- 
ances is fairly new, dating 
back to the debacle of 1921, 
when the big city banks had 
to cut expenses to the bone, 
reduce their staffs, and bring 
their operations down to the same 
hard cost basis as manufacturing 
or merchandising. 

But it isn’t altogether a conse- 
quence of the war, because for 
years previous to 1914 the center 
banks were very active in soliciting 
out-of-town balances, and ex- 
tremely liberal in the services given 
their country correspondents. As long 
as no cost figures were kept, and the 
small balances were lumped in with 
the big ones, their out-of-town business 
showed a lump profit, and everything 
was satisfactory. 

Then, during the war and the boom 
that followed, there were certain 
inducements for banks to spend money 
in salesmanship and service. Instead 
of paying excess profits to Uncle Sam, 
more than one big bank in the center 
‘cities spent them for development work, 
just asthe manufacturers and merchants 
spent their excess profits on advertising. 

Came the awakening, and the ques- 
tion, “Are we giving too much to 
correspondent banks?” Ultimately, 
this led to account analysis, practically 
like that applied by the local banker 


to his own deposit business. 
ance earned so much interest, and the 
correspondent bank required so much 
service in drafts, collections, foreign 
exchange, custodies. 


The bal- 


It was found 


that many an account did not show a 
profit, whereupon the center bank had 
a choice from several courses of action. 


It could tell the correspondent bank 
that its account did not pay, and let it 
be taken elsevhere. 

Ask that a larger balance be carried. 

Ask that the rate of interest be 
reduced. 

Ask that interest be discontinued on 
part or all of the balance. 

Persuade the correspondent bank to 
accept a reduction in service. 

Ask that it pay for certain special 
services that many depository in- 
stitutions now render, not strictly of a 
routine banking character, yet of 
great usefulness and value to their 
correspondents. 


THE BURROUGHS 


In some instances, an adjustment 


might take several forms, such as 
discontinuing interest, increasing the 
balance, and paying a service charge 


as well. 

“What sort of balance does a center 
bank consider Satisfactory?” I asked 
the analysis expert of a New York 
institution. 

“One that will yield usa profit of 1 
per cent on the amount of average 

balance carried to let us 
break even,” he said. ‘“‘We 
haven’t been able to work 
out a hard-and-fast ratio, 
however, because the con- 
ditions obtaining in the 


’ handling of each account 
“- are peculiar to that account, 
1 and it must be studied as 


ff an individual proposition. 
We look for a moderate 
profit on the business of 
each institution. Analysis 
shows that there are banks 
keeping an average of 
$100,000 and upwards with 
us all the time whose busi- 
ness has been unprofitable, 
while on the other hand 
there are small banks main- 
taining as little as $1,000 
average balance whose ac- 
counts are quite satisfactory. 
The principal factor in the 
cost of handling an account 
is the number of drafts drawn against 
it. If a bank with a small balance 
draws only a few drafts weekly, keeps 
up its balance, and confines its activi- 
ties to this item alone, the account 
would give the depository bank a just 
profit. But when other kinds of 
service are required, loss may begin, 
and ultimately increasing expenses 
would make it necessary to increase 
the balance.” 


To ILLUSTRATE, suppose the little 
bank with a satisfactory draft bal- 
ance begins sending checks for collec- 
tion, and acquires the bad habit of put- 
ting, say, several hundred dollars’ worth 
of checks into the mail tonight, and 
drawing against them in the same 
mail. The checks must reach the 
center bank, be presented to other 
banks, sometimes twenty-four hours 
or more away, and the bank waits for 
the money to come in. Meanwhile, 
its correspondent has had the use of 
that much capital for one to several 
days. If forty or fifty correspondent 
banks are permitted to do _ that 
habitually, it amounts to a permanent 
loan without interest of thousands of 
dollars. ‘“‘Kiting’ is not a courteous 
word in  banking—but doesn’t it 
amount to “kiting” other people’s 
checks, where the depositor, who would 
be discouraged in such practices, simply 
“*kites” his own? 

While all attention was directed to 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


soliciting the country banker’s busi- 
ness, in hot competition, the center 
banks overlooked abuses of this sort. 
Now, in the day of reckoning that has 
come with cost analysis, they are 
being corrected. 

Around the center cities there are 
suburban banks, virtually country 
banks in size, which take advantage 
of nearness to their correspondent 
institutions to shift onto the latter 
some of the actual work of 
banking. Indeed, there are 
small neighborhood banks 
right in the center cities that 
do this. 

To illustrate: Such a bank 
is near enough to turn its 
checks into the correspond- 
ent institution a couple of 
hours after the business day 
ends. It dispenses with 
‘‘racking”’ facilities and 
bundles off its checks pretty 
much as they have been 
taken in over the counter, 
with an adding machine slip 
showing the totals. The 
correspondent bank has to 
sort the checks, verify totals in each 
group, and put them through for 
collection. The little neighborhood 
bank sends in its currency sorted by 
denominations, perhaps, but not as to 
money classifications required by the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and further 
sorting must be done by the depository 
institution. Having no clearing house 
or Federal Reserve membership, and 
with the bare minimum number of 
employees, letting the big banks do 
much of its afterhour routine, the little 
bank around the corner has a very 
favorable expense ratio, and is a dis- 
agreeable competitor. 

Many of the big center banks main- 


tain expensive statistical staffs to study |. 


the trend of business and advise on in- 
vestments, even though they do not 
underwrite and sell securities. The 
country banker, and particularly the 
suburban banker around the big 
centers where income tax payments 
are large, has depositors who come to 
him for investment advice. He main- 
tains no statistical staff, and probably 
knows little about investments him- 
self. Whyshould he? His depository 
bank up in the center will freely give 
him information. And he asks freely, 
passing the counsel along to his in- 
vesting depositors, inviting them to 
bring their security problems to him, 
and giving his institution a reputation 
as a source of accurate investment 
information. 


OME bank men reason, “‘We have 
brought it on ourselves. Special 
services have been widely advertised 
the past few years. We have pleaded 
with people to bring us their invest- 
ment problems, and they have re- 


sponded. We have invited them to 
bring us their income tax problems, 
and they have come. The bank 


occupies a place in the public mind to 
which almost any puzzling business 
problem can be referred, and people 
look to us for service not strictly in the 
banking field.” 


But others hold a different view: 
“In most cases these special forms of 
service, particularly those touching 
investment information,” they say, 
“are things we ought to give, even 
though we find it necessary to charge 
for them. They are closely allied with 
banking, and as a matter of public 
service it is undoubtedly incumbent 
upon banks to do a certain amount of 
educational work along these lines. 
People have been led to expect them. 
Now they must be shown that these 
services cost money and must be paid 
for either in balances or otherwise.” 

The way Mr. Out-of-Town Banker 
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looks to his big-town depository to do 
odd chores is often amusing—unless 
you are his chore boy. 


DURING the height of the after-war 
boom I visited South America. 
Several of the big Wall Street banks 
had branches there, running full blast, 
with specialists studying the resources 
of each country, finding opportunities 
for trade with the United States, 
eager to do anything that would 
further American business on the 
southern continent. Just tell one of 
these experts that you needed a service, 
and his hat was in his hand. The 
American branch bank would get your 
passport vised, reserve hotel accom- 
modations, forward your mail, meet 
your wife and children at the steamer — 
virtually lie for you in Spanish or 
Portuguese if necessary! While I was 
in Argentina, for example, a new law 
went into effect requiring a police 
certificate from people entering the 
country, which meant that, to return 
and pass through Argentina on the way 
to Chile after visiting Brazil, it would 
be necessary for my wife and 
myself to stand in line at police 
headquarters, be fingerprinted and 
photographed, and pay a sub- 
stantial fee. 

“But we only want to 
pass through the country 
when we come back—not 
settle here!” I protested 
to the commercial manager 
of an American branch 
4 bank in Buenos Aires. 

“T’ll see if there isn’t some 
Vo other way,” he said, and 
- in a day or two found 
one—another government de- . 
partment gave us a simple letter 
that answered all purposes. 
But before we got home this 
! splendid South Ameriean organ- 
ization had crumpled. Depres- 
sion had come, South American 
business had fallen off, and the obliging 
service specialists were mostly out of 
jobs. 


1 THE same way, the big center 
banks have led their out-of-town cus- 
tomers to ask for special services in no 
way connected with banking, and now 
that the burden has grown too heavy, 
are trying to get out from under it. 

Mr. Out-of-Town Banker’s mother- 
in-law is coming home from Europe. 
What more natural than asking his 
New York depository to send some- 
body to meet her at the pier, help her 
through customs, reserve a_ sleeper 
berth and see her on the train? Haven’t 
the big center banks been urging him 
for a dozen years to let them do just 
such chores? 

Suppose it is a case with a little more 
heart interest than that, like one that 
lately came to a New York bank from 


(Continued on page 34) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Enter, the Banking “Service 


An Unique Line of Budget, Investment and Financial Service 
for the Home or Individual at This Chicago Bank’s Bureau 


for the public’s benefit and 

convenience. This phrase ex- 
presses the motivating idea of the 
Continental and Commercial 


A SERVICE STATION —operated 


By J. K. WAIBEL 


Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago 


and luxuries common to modern life. 
Thus the “work sheet” reflects the 
manner of living of the man, woman, or 
family whose figures it bears. 

These essentials plus the 


Banks, Chicago, in organizing 
and conducting a home 
economics bureau, a budget 


Service Station — 


general information volun- 
teered by the applicant or 


bureau, a finance advisory 


Chicago, August, 1924 


— requested by a member of 


bureau, all rolled into one 
under the general designation 
of Service Station. 

The words, service station, 
have acquired a new meaning 
in Chicago since April, 1924, 
when the Continental and 
Commercial Banks announced 
to the public through the 
medium of 150 billboards, the 
daily newspapers, and its own 
publication, the Service Station 
News, that a new bank facility 
is available without cost or 
obligation. 

During the first week, each 


suspicious, or timid inquirers 
approach the Service Station. 
It was new. The public had 
not yet been able to divorce 
such a name from gasoline 
and automobiles. Indeed, 
some flippant persons re- 
quested crank case service and 
asked the price of gasoline 

As days grew to weeks and 
the weeks to months, the 
Service Station came into its 
own. It had justified its crea- 
tion. At the end of the third 
month, or during 77 business 


dotbered abou! 


TAKING THE BANK 
TO THE DEPOSITOR 
Method 
Who 


Appeals to Many 
Formerly Found It Dif- 
ficult to Save 


Banks io Chicago are open from 9 
Sevtage departments 
da) 


rings suc 
ily by the Com 
mercial Bank: 


day saw two or three curious, Pe ae 


made detween the Dank 
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deal 
savings ot 
accounts Bo one is 


it going mer 
from 2 


Thousands 
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tell the time 


his home bank 


holdiag «letter 
with list of 
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$5 for Three Hundred Words 


‘The Continental and Commercial) well known to tbe bank's managers | 
missiog 


THOUSANDS CARRY 
THEIR FUNDS SAFELY 


Letters of Credit and Trav- 
elers’ Checks Solve 
Tourists’ Important 
Problem. 


persoos 


ceived. it at all, unless be bas 


checks of mer uD 

amount A customer 


every 
couse 


of email 
will pay the 


the Service Station staff, are 
the foundation upon which 
the Service Station builds a 
personalized, workable finan- 
cial plan. Averages and per- 
centages have no place in such 
abudget. Each case is treated 
separately and differently. 
No two are exactly alike. 
The “work sheet”’ is studied 
item by item, each item in 
relationship to other items, 
and all items in relationship 
to income, by the man or 
woman in the Service Station 
who first received the appli- 
cant and to whom the ap- 
plicant has confided many 
things. The age and sex of 
children as set forth on the 
“‘work sheet”? are considered 
and their clothing needs and 
food requirements determined. 
If the family to be budgeted 
happens to be buying a home, 


sowing 


(Continued on page 7) 


column 3)! werk for end depend upon salary 


wid electri sent out 
Eau 


| by Tressery Department of United | the installment payments are 
He BANK EXCHANGES . 
figured and the mortgage 


amortized to ascertain the 
actual cost of the house in 
principal and interest. 

The insurance policies of 
the applicant are analyzed 
to determine whether he is 


days, 287 persons had con- 
sulted the Service Station. Of this 
number 122 were men of family, 112 
were housewives, and 53 were single 
persons. Their monthly incomes range 
from $100 for a medical student work- 
ing his way through college, to $1,500 
for a married man who is at the head 
of a Chicago manufacturing concern. 

When an inquiry is received “‘over 
the counter” or by mail the Service 
Station goes on the assumption that its 
advertising has sufficiently familiarized 
the applicant with its work to know 
what it is all about. Accordingly, one 
of the station’s staff explains the fine 
points of a financial plan and shows 
wherein the bank can be of assistance 
in placing an individual or a family on 
a business basis financially. 

The Service Station operates as a 
consultation bureau and as such does 
not force its wares on a customer or 


non-customer. It “‘sells’’ him an idea 
and then helps him put it into opera- 
tion. And this requires more selling. 
Just as a lawyer or physician can be 
of little use to a rebellious client, so the 
Service Station cannot help a man who 
is unwilling to take it into his con- 
fidence and lay bare his income and 
his mode of distributing the income. 
Hence the applicant must be “sold” on 
the ability and qualification of the 
Service Station to put his living on a 
profitable basis. 

The basis of a Service Station case is 
a “‘work sheet,” supplied by the bank, 
which the applicant fills in. When 
completed (and it is sometimes difficult 
for the head of a family or a housewife 
to set down accurate figures) the 
“work sheet’? shows in dollars and 
cents the amounts of the income that 
go to pay for the various necessities 


carrying the kind of insurance 
best suited to his ‘and his family’s 
needs. His insurance costs are scruti- 
nized to ascertain whether he has too 
much or too little insurance. 

The food item, which is a problem 
to many housewives and about which 
most husbands know very little, is 
given careful study. Such considera- 
tions as the kind of work the husband 
is engaged in, the number of persons in 
the family, and the age and sex of 
children, make careful figuring neces- 
sary where income is small. 

Clothing and food allowances are 
figured from facts of actual costs in 
Chicago gathered with meticulous 
care. 

When the case has been completely 
diagnosed, a list of all items of ex- 
penditure is drawn up and the amounts 
allotted by the Service Station set 
opposite. This tabulation is followed 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


by a summary of savings, under which 
head life insurance and principal pay- 
ments on the home take their places. 
The whole plan is supported by a 
written explanation of the various 
items, and reasons are given for the 
amounts allotted. 

It has happened that the Service 
Station recommended the sale of the 
house which an applicant had commit- 
ted himself to buy on contract. In this 
case the purchaser was handicapped in 
two ways. He was unable to make a 
sufficient cash payment and neither 
had he sufficient income to meet the 
carrying charges of the mortgage, to 
pay assessments and taxes, without 
reducing his living standard to nearly 
zero. 

Besides, the facts indicated that at 
the maximum rate of payment which 
the buyer could afford, the house, 
price $15,000, would cost him more 
than $20,000 over a period of fifteen 
years. For the Service Station the 
case was clear cut, but the man who 
had contracted to buy the house with 
the best of intentions was reluctant 
to part with it. It was a charming 
home, his family liked it, and its 
price was fair. But the interest on 
the unpaid portion —$13,500—was 
eating him up. He was from Mis- 
souri indeed, but the Service Sta- 
tion showed him. 

# A problem common to most 
persons who come to the Service 
Station is the adjustment of fixed 
expenses to a level that permits 
enjoyment ofincome. Fixed ex- 
penses are.interpreted by the 
Service Station as obligations 


that recur regularly and that 
vary but slightly if at all. The 
list includes rent, interest and 
installment payments, gas, tele- 
phone, electricity, insurance, 
taxes, assessments, garage 
rent, and automobile licenses. 


Obviously, one limits his 


enjoyment of life when he 


incurs a disproportionate 
burden of expenses that 
are fixed and must be met. 
The experience of the Serv- 
ice Station shows that many 
families think nothing of 
buying a new outfit of 
furniture for $100 down and 
$40 a month, with interest 
in some instances, and cur- 
tailing every other item of 
expense to a point where 
it hurts. The allowances 
that suffer most in such 
cases are food, books and 
magazines, music, vacation, 
and personal expenses. 
While the work of the 
Service Station is pri- 
marily that of placing the 


‘The Manager of the Greatest 


] the. commanding figure of the woman who 
vy D runs the great business of keeping house. 
4 SERVICE ‘ Our Service Station was instituted to help her— 

to help her organize the financial side of her great 


STATION 


ae 
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Business in the World - 


She's the ‘Housewife 


OUSEKEEPING is the greatest 
H business. All others are incidental 
to it. Farming, steel making, trans- 
portation, etc., are small in the scale beside 


business—to point the way for wise spending and 
real saving through good management and waste- 
less operation. 

The housewives of Chicago are cordially invited 
to take advantage of this service which is free and 
confidential. 


individual and family on a busi- 
ness footing with regard to income 
and outgo so as to show a profit, 
its influence is far-reaching. Per- 
sons who have used its facilities 
have a warm regard for the bank 
as a whole. Savings accounts, 
« checking accounts, safe deposit box 
rentals, investment accounts, trust 
business—all have come, through 
this agency, without solicitation. 
The work of the station does not 
stop here, however. Competent in- 
vestment information, brought down 
(Continued on page 41) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Bank Man, Do You Know Your Bank? 


Reviewing the Things That Executives and Employees Both 
Must Learn About Their Own Institutions to Insure Progress 


N TALKING with a bank em- 
ployee —a bookkeeper —a short time 
ago, I asked him the population of 

his town. This he knew. I asked him 
the number of banks in the town. 
This he knew—three. 


I inquired the banking ae. 
resources of the place. hots 


Hehad not the slightest as 
conception. I then 
asked him how large 
his bank was. Strange S34 
to say, of thisimportant 
fact, he likewise was 
ignorant. He did not 
know the capital, the 
surplus, the deposits or 
the total resources. Ves 
All he knew was that 4 
he posted a batch of 
checks every day, 
totalled his columns, took 
a trial balance, and if his 
work was in proof his day’s 
work was done. 

This man, I believe, is 
more often the rule than the 
exception, for scarcely one 
among the many to whom 
I have put similar tests have 
had a clear picture of their 
bank. Iftheemployee knows 
so little about his bank, 
the obvious question is, what 
must be his knowledge of 
banking, and how can he 
expect to rise above the 
common level on which so 
many bank clerks find them- 
selves? Such workers may 
be excellent men in their 
respective jobs, and their 
performance of their daily 
tasks may be beyond criti- 
cism, but the leaven of 
administration is not in them, and 
they cannot hope to rise to the higher 
opportunities that should stimulate 
them to greater endeavor. 


The Salesman Knows His Goods 


The salesman who goes out into the 
field must know his territory, his 
market, his goods. He must know 
every possible consumer of his goods 
and also how much business his field 
should normally produce. The sales 
manager will know these essential 
facts and require commensurate results 
from the salesman. Moreover, the 
salesman must know his company, its 
history, its ideals, its standards, its 
policy, and its volume of business. 
If he is simply interested in making a 


By WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN 


living within his territory, he will not 
hold his job long; and only as he 
studies his proposition from various 
angles and lives with it day and night 
can he hope to achieve success. By 
the same rule must the banker succeed. 

It is obvious that the clerk in the 
ranks cannot know much about the 
administrative affairs of the bank; 
these are official secrets that are only 
revealed in the board room. But it is 
not necessary that he know the profits 
and the losses, or the character of the 


loans in order to know his bank. 
There are many avenues open to him 
through which he may acquire a true 
conception of his bank as an institu- 
tion. With little or no effort he may 
learn the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, for these are published 
frequently. He can know the deposits 
and the gross assets, for these are like- 
wise matters of public knowledge. 
And he can, by a simple system of 
clipping, know the progress of the bank 
from time to time. 


Scrap-Books 


It would be well for every bank man 
to keep a scrap-book. Into this book 
should go every published statement 
of his bank, and the banks in his 
neighborhood. With a supplementary 
record, he may set in apposition the 
salient facts about these banks. The 
headings are few: (1) Capital, surplus 
and undivided profits; (2) total 
deposits; (3) total assets. The 
increase or decrease in the total 
of the first three items will 
reflect the progress of the bank 
from time to time as respects 
the earnings, and also the 
increase or decrease in the book 
value of the stock. (To deter- 
mine the book value of 
stock, divide the number of 
shares into the sum of 
capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits.) The growth 
in deposits will show the 
bank’s progress in this 
direction. 

It is apparent that in a 
large bank the employees 
cannot have access to the 
books of control. The teller 
may have no opportunity 
to gain a knowledge of the 
character of the loans or the 
nature of the securities held by 
the bank. But many opportuni- 
ties will come in the course of 
time to acquire such informa- 
tion. When a clerk is set to the work 
of computing interest on collateral 
loans, he may at the same time get 
some idea of the character of the 
loans. If he posts the interest on 
investments he may know something 
about the investment policy of the 
bank. Even a bookkeeper should be 
interested in the number of items 
handled by him in the course of a year. 

A statistical record of the bank’s 
volume of business is eminently worth 
while, for it will show what is going 
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through the bank. A certain bank ina 
residential town was amazed to find 
that it handled a very large volume of 
business—larger than it had dreamed 
of. A few years ago it began to keep 
accurate record of the number of 
deposits and checks in all departments, 
and the amount of deposits month by 
month. In running up the check and 
deposit lists daily, it is a simple matter 
to add and record the number of items 
listed. These totals are kept day by 
day and then carried to a statistical 
book each month. This bank knew 
that it kept one girl busy all the time 
preparing the daily transit letters, but 
it did not know, until the items were 
counted, that it sent out an average of 
600 checks a day to its correspondents. 
The bank knew that its stationery bills 
were high, and that a supply of half a 
million checks was exhausted within a 
year. It was at a loss to understand 
these charges until it kept a record of 
the checks paid, only to find that it 
actually charged up a quarter of a 
million checks a year. These, together 
with the waste and losses from unused 
checks in the books, would reconcile 
the large consumption of checks. It 
was also at a loss to understand why 
the receiving teller worked late and 
asked for assistance. But when it was 
discovered by actual count for a year 
that it had received more than 60,000 
deposits at one window and that the 
work was 50 per cent heavier than the 
year previous, it began to understand 
why the teller was overworked and the 
line unduly delayed. 

Granting that the employees should 
not know the inside secrets of the bank 
and granting that the ambitious em- 
ployee will not be content to work in an 
institution about which he knows 
nothing, or is not al- 
lowed to know any- 


and demonstrate the avenues of ex- 
penditure. The matter of advertising 
may be classified into: Newspapers, 
gifts and souvenirs, “donations” (for 
they are this and nothing more) to 
lodges, churches, etc., and miscellaneous 
mediums such as calendars and the 
like. The stationery account may 
likewise be split up into stock checks, 
printing check books, books of record, 
miscellaneous supplies, etc. Such an 
analysis will account for the outlay in 
various directions, and while it may 
not reduce the operating costs, it will 
explain why they are as shown. By 
comparing the figures of one year 
with another, the increase or decrease 
may be noted and corrective steps 
taken accordingly. 


Budgets and Estimates 


A budget is as meritorious for a bank 
as for an individual, corporation or a 
government. Highly useful at the 
beginning of the year, is a knowledge of 
earnings and expenses on which to 
base an estimate for the ensuing period. 
It is an easy matter to cast up a bank’s 
earning power. The interest on invest- 
ments, loans, discounts, rents and other 
earnings may be estimated with reason- 
able accuracy as to the minimum to be 
expected (based, of 
course, upon the sup- 
position that the bank 
will at least hold its 
own during the coming 
year). The charges in 
the form of interest, 


thing but his distinctive 
task, the truth remains 
that the official staff 
should know their bank 
in its minute details. 
Only as they know 
can they intelligently 
direct. 

I do not believe in 
wasting time on non- 
essentials; and a bank man 
can waste many valuable 
hours compiling statistics 
that are of no practical use. 
But this is not to say that 
the bank man should not 
know the exact status of his 
bank’s operations. Suppose, 
for instance, it is found at 
the end of the year that the 
expenses have amounted to 
a certain sum. The officials 
have exercised every legitimate 
economy consistent with service 
and efficiency; but if the expense 
account be analyzed it will explain 
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operating costs, taxes, etc., may also 
be known from past experience. The 
difference between the two compila- 
tions will be the minimum net earnings. 
An expense budget may be set up 
allocating various amounts to various 
items of expense. An amount sufficient 
to cover an advertising campaign may 
be set aside, with the intent to restrict 
this cost. It gives the executives a 
definite sum to use within their discre- 
tion. Fuel, light, telephone, postage, 
etc., may be determined from past 
experience. Stationery charges will 
depend upon the supplies on hand and 
whether a large amount of stock checks 
must be purchased during the period 
covered. 

The budget should never be prepared 
with the idea in mind of restricting 
operations, but rather controlling them 
within well-defined limits. It would 
be obviously unwise to instruct the 
officials that they may spend only a 
certain amount on stationery; for this 
is a necessity of operation, and many 
unknown factors arise during twelve 
months. 

There are many banks which, year 
in and year out, have but a casual 
knowledge of their internal affairs. 
They are satisfied to show profits 

without knowing how the profits 

arose. They are satisfied if the 

work moves smoothly and the results 

are satisfactory, without analyzing 

the processes by which they were 

accomplished; but that bank is well 

managed that knows the exact 
details of its operations, 
these details consisting of 
essential facts. 


The Unprofitable Account 


Every bank executive 
knows that he carries on 
his books a large number 
of small accounts that can- 
not produce a profit to 
him. What to do with 
them and to them con- 
stitutes one of the problems 
of banking. But how many 

bankers know the number of 
such accounts they carry, and 
what is ‘the loss entailed? It 
is admitted that to determine 
the exact cost of handling a 
check, or carrying an account, 
is an intricate matter, and 
one that involves many uncer- 
tain factors; but these costs 
can be known with sufficient 
accuracy to make an investi- 
gation worth while. 

Nassau County, New York, 
has forty banks. They are 
typical suburban and country 
banks. A survey of the small accounts 
carried by these banks was recently 
made with surprising results. Each 
bank was asked to perform the simple 
task of counting the number of accounts 
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Outline Exchange Procedure 


The Simpler Factors in Methods of Operating the Exchange 
Department, Especially in Banks Outside Exchange Centers 


N THE past ten years there has 

been a material change in the 

exchange operations of the average 
city bank. The establishment of the 
Federal Reserve system with its par 
collection system and its facilities for 
telegraphic and draft transfers have 
materially lightened the work of do- 
mestic exchange and simplified the 
problems thereof. 

The change in many cities has 
reached the point that the income from 
domestic exchange has been nearly 
eliminated. In such cases the exchange 
that is used is furnished customers 
without charge. The par collection 
system of the Federal Reserve Bank 
has increased the practice of paying 
out-of-town obligations by personal 
checks on the part of the public, with 
no resulting demand for bank drafts. 

From the angle of the bank operating 
under the Federal Reserve system 
there is no longer a science or problem 
in maintaining balances where needed, 
or in disposing of surplus funds ac- 
cumulated in other cities. If a bank 
in San Francisco wishes $100,000 
available in New York, it need only 
notify the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
own city. The Federal Reserve Bank 
will debit the bank’s San Francisco 
account and by wire direct the pay- 
ment of the amount to any member 
bank designated in New York. This 
is done on a few minutes’ notice and 
without charge. 

Likewise, if the San Francisco bank 
has too large a balance in Chicago it 
may transfer the money home as 
readily. There is none of the problem 
of building up balances that there was 
in former years. 

Specific amounts may be transferred 
by the Federal Reserve for the ac- 
commodation of an individual bank’s 
customers. Formerly these could be 
handled without charge over the 
leased wire system maintained by the 
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Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


requires transfers to be sent over com- 
mercial wires and the message paid 
for. The free service is still extended 
to member banks transferring balances 
between cities with the requirement 
that the amounts be in even hundreds. 
These transfers of all kinds enter into 
the day’s total of the Federal Reserve 
Bank or branches concerned. The 
grand totals at the end of the day are 
wired to Washington where the figures 
of one Federal Reserve Bank offset 
the other on the clearing house 
principle and the net difference is paid 
by a bookkeeping entry. The total of 
the gold settlement fund remains 
practically constant, the ownership 
being transfered back and forth be- 
tween the Federal Reserve Banks in 
accordance with each day’s figures. 

In addition to using this telegraphic 
service a member bank may furnish, 
with or without charge to its own 
customers, exchange drafts drawn on 
its own reserve account but payable 
at par at any Federal Reserve Bank or 
branch. The limit of any one draft is 
$5,000. The Federal Reserve Bank 
does not charge the member bank for 
its handling of such drafts but requires 
a daily notification of drafts issued and 
immediately debits the issuing bank’s 
reserve account for the total. 

Drafts for over $5,000 may be issued 
but must be drawn on a specific 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch. That 
bank or branch is notified of the draw- 
ing. Under this arrangement a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve system may 
issue exchange on thirty-three centers 
without in itself maintaining any 
balances other than with its own re- 
serve bank. 

These services, however, apparently 
have not resulted in a serious loss of 


payment of interest, their service in 
making stock market loans, their dis- 
counting of paper that cannot be 
handled by the Federal Reserve banks, 
their credit information and other 
services have been of such value that 
probably every individual bank is 
maintaining some balances in reserve 
cities. 

The practice in issuing drafts against 
these accounts with city banks is to 
use draft forms printed with the name 
of the drawee bank and numbered 
serially. Each draft as sold is entered 
in a register and the total at the end 
of the day credited to the account in 
the general books. A loose-leaf register 
with a numbered line to correspond 
with each draft and possibly forty or 
fifty lines to a page is a convenient 
method. These sheets are now most 
generally kept in a loose-leaf binder 
with a guide tab for each correspond- 
ent bank. When a statement is re- 
ceived from a city bank, with canceled 
vouchers enclosed, the paid drafts are 
stamped off in this register. The total 
of the unstamped drafts is used to 
reconcile the balance shown on the 
ledger of the depositing bank with that 
shown on the statement it receives. 
An acknowledgment of the correct- 
ness of the statement must be mailed 
back to the depository bank. This 
acknowledgment is a_reconcilement 
form showing all outstanding items. 


HE Federal Reserve banks furnish 

a statement daily and this practice 
is being adopted by some of the large 
city banks. In the latter case the 
daily statement takes the place of 
advices of credit and the drawing bank 
receives back its canceled drafts in the 
shortest possible time. If transactions 
are not heavy a reconcilement need be 
made only at the end of the month. 

In purchasing a draft the customer 
fills out a draft-wanted blank. These 
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padded form available for use. This 
form shows the payee, place on which 
exchange is desired, the amount, and 
the sender’s name. After the draft 
itself has been written out by the teller 
or his assistant and entered in the 
register, it must be taken to an officer 
to sign. The customer’s requisition 
may be left with the officer. In this 
case these slips are collected at 


A similar instrument has _ been 
introduced for local use. Where a 
bank does not wish to accept small 
personal accounts it sells for cash a 
book of cashier’s checks drawn in small 
amounts such as $10 each, on itself. 
The customer signs each one at the 
bank and countersigns when cashing. 

While there has been a falling off in 
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or duplicate and mails it to the whole- 
saler. The wholesaling bank notifies 
its correspondent to honor the draft 
when presented. 


jee selling bank incurs no risk on 
rates. It merely remits for each 
transaction at the rate that has been 
previously quoted. Many banks of 
considerable size handle all of 


the end of the day direct from 
the officers by the auditing de- 
partment. They are used to 
verify the “draft sold’ credits 
sent to the general books. The 


HIBERNIA COMMERCIAL & SAVINGS BANK 


same purpose is served by use 


of a stub on the draft which eusainie 
can be detached and retained the tllowing drafte upon your good which Kindly chasge aguinet our 
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their foreign exchange in this 
manner. 

Under the second system the 
selling bank carries its own ac- 
count in the foreign country. 
The banks in the United States 
that deal in foreign exchange 
extensively, maintain accounts 


by the officers signing. = 
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in the principal commercial cities 


It is customary to make a 
small charge for issuing a draft. 


The total of such charges is bt 


credited to exchange. Some 
banks eliminate this charge when 
the draft is requested by a cus- 
tomerwith a satisfactory account. 

Telegraphic transfers, outside 
of those that go over the leased 
wires of the Federal Reserve, 
are handled generally through 
the use of the ABA code. In- 
structions are wired to any bank 
to pay a designated payee. The 
code and the test words protect 
the transaction. If the paying 


Issued by ourselves 
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abroad with arrangements to 
draw direct against any one of 
the foreigi. bank’s branches or 
correspondents. A bank here 
opens an account with the Mid- 
land Bank Ltd., of London, by 
deposting £10, 000. When it 
sells sterling exchange it merely 
issues a draft against this balance. 

The draft in many cases is 
issued in duplicate. This is an 
old custom first made necessary 
by the frequent loss of overseas 
mail. The two copies are for- 
warded by separate mails. The 


bank is not a correspondent, a 
draft is mailed at once to cover. 
If the paying bank is a corres- 
pondent, a confirmation by mail 


Please mention draft numbers on acknowledgement. 
Yours 


RIBERNIA COMMERCIAL & SAVINGS BANK 


first to arrive is paid, whether 
original or duplicate, and serves 
as a stop-payment order on the 


Manager Foraign Department 


other. Onissuinga draft a notice 
is mailed at once to the bank 


and entry to the account com- 
pletes the transaction. Banks 
normally make such payments 
on telegraphic instructions without 
charge as a matter of courtesy to the 
sending bank. 


RAVELERS’ checks enjoy a wide 

popularity. ABA checks and Ameri- 
can Express Company checks are widely 
sold by banks. A _ stock of these 
checks is furnished the selling bank 
without charge on its receipt. The 
bank receiving the supply must keep 
track of the serial numbers and ac- 
count for all checks. Sales are largely 
in $10, $20, $50, and $100 denom- 
inations. The purchaser signs his 
name on the check at the time he 
buys it. For identification in cashing, 
he countersigns in the presence of the 
person from whom he wishes the 
money. The selling bank either re- 
mits each day at par for all checks 
sold or at par plus one-quarter of 1 
per cent, according to the arrangement. 
The normal selling rate to the bank’s 
customer is either half or three-fourths 
of 1 per cent premium. 

A few of the large banks issue their 
own travelers’ checks, but this can 
only be done with satisfaction to the 
purchaser when the issuing bank is 
nationally and internationally known. 


form used in advising foreign correspondents of 


. It is customary in most countries for the 
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the sales of domestic exchange, foreign 
exchange during the same period has 
been an ever-increasing factor in the 
business of the average bank. Our 
exports abroad, purchases by Ameri- 
cans of foreign currency bonds, 
remittances home, speculation in de- 
preciated currency have brought deal- 
ing in foreign exchange to even the 
smallest and most inland banks. 
Foreign exchange is sold under one 
of two methods. In the first case the 
retailing bank maintains no accounts 
in foreign countries and takes no risk 
on the market. Under previous ar- 
rangement a firm quotation, good up 
to an agreed limit, is obtained from a 
bank that maintains foreign accounts. 
This quotation is obtained in advance, 
usually daily. The retailing bank 
sets its own price, obtaining a profit 
by the difference between the two 
rates. The retailing bank has been 
supplied with a set of blank draft 
forms. These bear only its own name. 
The customer does not know that the 
selling bank is dealing through a 
wholesaling organization. These draft 
forms have a duplicate copy or advice 
stub attached. On making the sale 
the retailing bank fills out this stub 


with which the account is main- 
tained. On receipt of this notice, 
in nearly all countries except 
England and sometimes there, the 
foreign bank charges the account. 
Where the advice is charged against 
the account as soon as it is received, 
the foreign bank gains interest if there 
is any delay in presentation of the draft 
itself. This may be a considerable 
item where speculators are holding 
drafts. 

In the exchange department a sub- 
sidiary foreign ledger is maintained. 
In this ledger there is an account with 
each foreign bank. These accounts 
have double columns, one for entering 
in foreign currency and one for Ameri- 
can dollars. Every transaction is 
entered both ways. Thus if the 
£10,000 purchased to be deposited 
abroad had cost $46,000, the Midland 
Bank Ltd., account would be debited 
in the first column with £10,000 and 
in the adjoining column with $46,000. 
As sales are made, the credit is entered 
in pounds sterling’ for the actual 
amount of the draft and in dollars for 
the actual selling price, not taking 
profit or loss into consideration. Ex- 
change rates are constantly fluctuating. 
A bank may sell sterling at a dozen 
prices during an ordinary business 
day, varying its rate with the market, 
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the customer, and the size of the 
transaction. 

As all new purchases and all sales 
are entered in dollars at actual cost or 
selling price, the foreign account 
carries in it the cumulative profit or 
loss: 


DEBIT BALANCE CREDIT 


£ $ £ $ £ $ 

10,000 46,000 10,000 46,000 
9,000 41,350 1,000 4,650 
50 231 9,050 41,581 

To place the profit or loss on the 
bank’s books, the account is invento- 
ried at market. Thus, inventorying the 
above sample account at $4.61 shows 
that the balance of £9,050 is actually 
worth $41,720.50; there is a profit of 
$139.50. This amount is credited to 
foreign exchange earnings and a dollar 
debit sent to the Midland Bank Ltd. 
account. The account is thus ad- 
justed to the market. 

Probably the best method is for this 
-adjustment of foreign accounts to be 
made monthly whether there is a loss 
or a profit. Monthly adjustment, 
however, is not universal. Many 
banks make the adjustment every 
six months. In some cases, the banks 
have no regular policy, but take up 
profit in round sums from time to 
time and usually let losses ride until 
they are worked out. The monthly 
system insures that the controlling 
account will not verge too far from the 
actual value of the asset and keeps the 
general officers of the bank more in 
touch with what is happening in the 
foreign division. Banks with a heavy 
volume may figure a daily profit and loss. 
Sales are offset against purchases. 


POREIGN banks make many charges. 
They charge 


credits to the ledger, a dollar equiva- 
lent, either at the current rate or an 
arbitrary amount, may be used and 
an offsetting dollar entry made, the 
latter entry carrying no foreign currency 
amount. The net result is the same 
as an entry in the foreign currency 
columns only, but the offsetting dollar 
entries insure that the ticket passes 
through and that it is accounted for in 
the daily balance of the bank. 

Where they are satisfied with the 
credit standing of the American bank, 
foreign depositories, except where laws 
prevent, ordinarily permit overdrafts 
up to an understood amount. The 
American bank may thus sell cables 
pending the receipt abroad or maturing 
of bills it has forwarded. Interest is 
charged and possibly a fee in addition. 

Most foreign banks do not return 
the canceled drafts with their state- 
ments, but mail advices of charges 
against the account. Thus if an 
American bank has drawn twenty 
drafts on its Paris account, it credits 
the Paris bank account in the foreign 
ledger at once and mails an advice to 
Paris. The Paris bank charges the 
total shown by the advice against the 
account plus a fee for itself. It mails 
back an advice to the American bank. 
Upon receipt of this acknowledgment 
from Paris the entry should be checked 
off on the foreign ledger and a dummy 
credit sent through in francs only for 
the charge. The date that the entry 
was made abroad should be indicated. 
If these ledger memorandums are 
kept up-to-date, it simplifies the rec- 
onciling of the foreign statements 
when received. Due to the many 
service charges, the practice abroad of 
combining on the statement several 
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items into one debit or credit, the 
foreign language, and the great number 
of items in transit, reconciling a foreign 
bank account is at best far more 
difficult than with a domestic account. 


OREIGN bills are one of the main 

factors in the exchange market. An 
exporter sells a cargo of wheat to 
England and draws in pounds a draft 
on the importer or his bank. The 
Englishman insists on his dealings 
being in sterling. The exporter desires 
the money at once so he discounts it 
at the current exchange rate for such 
paper at his bank. The bank forwards 
it to London. If drawn at sight, a 
debit may be made to the London 
bank account as soon as the draft is 
put in the mail. 

If drawn other than on sight to 
handle the account, a general ledger 
account, “foreign bills purchased,” 
is maintained. Due to the low dis- 
count rate usual in London, it will often 
pay to discount the bill there. The 
proceeds are credited to a “foreign 
bills sold” account. The amount, in 
dollars, should be the same as the 
amount at which carried in the “foreign 
bills purchased” account, and when 
advice is received of final payment, 
removing the bank’s contingent lia- 
bility, both accounts are reduced by 
offsetting entries. 

There are many ramifications to the 
business and it is only possible to sug- 
gest here the simplest outline. Banks 
draw drafts under arrangement on 
London, payable sixty or ninety days 
after sight, and discount these drafts 
abroad after they have been accepted 
by their London correspondent, thus 
obtaining spot sterling. The London 
bank receives a 
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The foreign draft form used under the retail system, and (below it) the carbon copy. The selling 
bank draws the draft in the currency desired on a foreign bank specified in the instructions issued 
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Bank Ways With the Women of Utica 


The Manager Emphasizes Some of the Phases of the Work 
Essential to the Success of the Department for Women 


N ONE of our recent financial 

magazines someone said, “and 

some banks have gone so far as to 
give women special departments.” 
When I read this my first thought was 
to ask for space and reply, but on 
second thought, I decided why waste 
the energy. Some day that institution 
without special departments will suffer 
a financial illness and a service doctor 
will be called in to expend the energy. 
In the meantime their competitors 
with the special departments for 
women, will be so far beyond them, 
they will never catch up. Someone 
has said, ‘““The man who says it can’t 
be done, is always interrupted by the 
man who is doing it.” 

I don’t believe the average banker 
realizes what splendid accounts women 
have. They haven’t reached the 
borrowing stage nor do they know 
about the speculative stage. When I 
say they, I mean women as a whole. 
Then there is the very conservative 
banker who doesn’t think it good 
judgment or wise finance to give a 
service of any kind, not so much as a 
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happy good morning or a cheerful 
thank you. He constantly tries to 
undermine the programs that are put 
out to solicit new business. But there 
are bankers who do not allow any 
immediate glitter to blind their eyes 
to future development. Very re- 
cently I heard a banker say, “not so 
long ago a floor man was employed to 
usher you out, but now he is there to 
insist upon your coming in.” All this 
has come about in just a few years, 
consequently we couldn’t expect every- 
one to hear the “voice of the vision.” 


nPeEROUGH the war period many 
women came into our institution to 
use one department or another. This 
was what brought about the opening 
of our department on January 1, 1919. 

At first it did not appear that women 
wanted a woman to assist them in any 
way. But after many persistent efforts 


we are convinced that in nine cases 


out of ten a woman prefers a woman 


to advise her and she thoroughly enjoys 
this special department. 

Our department is just to the right 
of the entrance and directly off the 
main banking floor. We have three 
tellers paying and receiving all of the 
time. My desk is so placed that 
everyone coming into the department 
must pass it. Comfortable chairs, 
individual desks, telephones, rest room 
and stationery are provided. I believe 
the first service you owe women is a 
restful, attractive, but still a business- 
like room. We have tried to give ours 
a homelike appearance and still have 
retained the businesslike -atmosphere. 

Women’s nerves are set up dif- 
ferently than men’s and they haven’t 
been playing the business game so 
long. You must allow for all these 
things. Fresh flowers are a part of the 
scheme— you cannot imagine what a 
bowl of just ordinary field daisies will 
do. There is a certain psychology 
about a flower, it soothes and somehow 
inspires confidence. Our department 
meets the inquiry of the woman who 
would hesitate to consult an officer 
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freely, thinking her problems would 
not warrant disturbing him. Then 
there are women who dislike to con- 
fess —to a man—that they do not know. 
They don’t hesitate to tell a woman 
they are ignorant of their subject. 

I can almost hear the average 
banker saying, how can new business 
be obtained this way? Many times I 
am asked how do you get new accounts, 
what is your method of approach? 
My answer is, a satisfied woman 
customer is the best advertising your 
bank can have. Every minute of my 
time is taken at my desk, so I have no 
time to solicit outside except by con- 
tact such as newspaper publicity, 
letters and giving talks before various 
organizations. One method I have 
found most suc- 
cessful is the use of 
two interest tables. 
At the first I used 


table and I found one showing 
what you could have at the end of ten 
years, if you deposited weekly, in a 
bank that paid 4 per cent interest 
compounded semi-annually. This was 
much more effective and as a result of 
it, after talking before comparatively 
small groups of young business women, 
I have opened twelve new accounts 
within a few days after the meeting. 

My next approach is by personal 
letter. When I am informed by some 
one of my depositors or the newspapers, 
that a woman is coming to our city 
to engage in some new work, I make it 
a point to find out when she will 
arrive and what day she will start out 
on her new venture; that morning I 
put a letter in the mail, telling her we 


one showing how 
much you can 
have at sixty-five, 
if you start at 
twenty and deposit 
so much a month 
until you are fifty. 
One day, a man 
who had heard me 
give a talk, spoke 
of this table and 
told me he thought 
I was making a 
mistake in using it, 
especially before 
young people, be- 
cause most girls 
and boys felt you 
were very old when 
you were sixty- 
five and someone 
else was quite apt 
to use the money. 
That criticism 
prompted me to 
hunt for a different 
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CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


WOMENS DEPARTMENT 


WHEN YOU GO TO NEW YORK 


and want to be sure of rooms at the 
desirable hotels; and to get good 
seats at the "sold out" theaters; 
and to buy your clothes at the best 
shops; and save time 


USE OUR NEW YORK SERVICE 


For particulars consult Miss Henry, 
Manager, of the Women!s Department. 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY, 


of UTica.NY 


SENECA SQUARE, 
UTICA, N.Y. 


Letter-head advertising 


are happy to have her come to our 
city, wishing her success and inviting 
her to come and see our banking home, 
also our special department for our 
women depositors. In all my letters I 
use the same paragraph to close—“‘A 
call does not obligate you, this letter 
will serve as an introduction —do come 
and see us.” I keep this letter as a 
check and do not return it when it 
comes in. 
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About six months ago a woman 
brought a letter to me. She said, “I 
cannot tell you the comfortable feeling 
that letter gave me. I never had 
heard of a woman waiting on women 
in a bank before and I thought I 
would call and meet you.” This 
account meant a great deal to me, but 
she did not say I could have it and I 
could not ask for it even diplomatically. 
She left me with a very cordial good 
morning and thank you for your 
courtesy. Two months later I was 
very busy at my desk one morning 
when I heard some one say “Well, 
Miss Henry, I am hear to open my 
account. I have visited all the banks 
and I want to do business with you.” 

In this day of competition between 
financial institutions, there isn’t a 
single thing you can offer a prospec- 
tive depositor that cannot be dupli- 
cated by your competitor in the next 
block except the atmosphere you 
create to attract them. This woman 
had banked in many of the large 
cities in the United States and Europe 
and she went to all the banks before 
she would take my word that we 
maintained a special place for our 
women. . 

Last October we took on a New 
York Service, which we described in a 
folder, and I have used a special letter 
to women prospects who would be apt 
to use that service. By that I mean 
I have appealed only to women who 
spend a great deal of time in New 
York City. Then to others I use just 
“Notice when you go to New York.” 
The letter is as follows: 


My dear Mrs.————_: 

In the past we have found so many 
women were unable to do all the things 
they wished to when in New York City, 
that we decided to offer our women de- 
positors a New York Service. 

Having their interest at heart and wish- 
ing to render the very best service possible, 
we made the arrangement described in the 
enclosed folder, with the Empire Trust Co. 

Come in and see our Women’s Depart- 
ment and let us explain to you how we care 
for our women depositors. 

I am sure when you see “Our Splendid 
Banking Home” and the ideal conditions 
under which women transact their banking 
business, you will want to take advantage 
of ““‘The Unexcelled Service We Now Offer 
Our Women Depositors.” 

A call does not obligate you, this letter 
will serve as an introduction—do come in 
and see us. 

Cordially yours, 
Manager. 


My slogan on all advertising is “Take 
advantage of the unexcelled service we 
offer our women depositors.” 

We have used in the past very little 
newspaper advertising—in fact, until 
last year we had none. I cannot say 
that many accounts come from this 
source, but it does bring women into 
the department, if nothing more than 
to see it. The possibilities are un- 
limited if the woman in charge is 

Continued on page 44) 
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The Measure of a Birthday=Results 


The ‘‘Shot Gun’’ Methods for New Business on the Occasion 
of the Celebration of the Twentieth Year of a Chicago Bank 


HICH is “the more beautiful to 

W behold” —a bank lobby full of 
people, children much in evi- 
dence, all milling around the souvenir 
desk—or a bank lobby crowded with 
ten or twelve long lines in front of ten 
or twelve savings receivers’ windows? 
Too long have banks been content 
with campaigns, anniversaries and 
opening days that are mere publicity 
getters. Publicity of itself is highly 
desirable, but a campaign where results 
can be measured in terms of publicity 
only, is really not a complete success. 
Realizing all this, the committee in 
charge of planning a twentieth anni- 
versary celebration for the Peoples 
Stock Yards State 
Bank—the largest out- 
lying bank on Chicago’s 
South Side and the ninth 
largest savings bank in 
Chicago—decided that 
anything it should plan 
must yield actual results. 
It aimed, therefore, to 
build a campaign around 
the slogan, “Make a 
deposit—open an ac- 
count, during Anniver- 


4¢ 


By A. T. HUIZINGA 


Peoples Stock Yards State Bank 
Chicago, 


sary Week.” At the risk of plac- 
ing the cart before the horse, we may 
state here that over 10,000 persons 
made deposits during the week, over 
600 opened new accounts, and the net 
increase in deposits was such that the 
total deposits and total resources 
passed the sixteen million mark and 
eighteen million mark, respectively, 
for the first time. These were the re- 
sults in spite of the fact that the week 
was more like the first week in 
March, instead of June, and that it 


rained a part of nearly every day. 
To many readers of this magazine a 
twentieth anniversary may not seem 
worth celebrating. There are banks 
that look forward to the century mark, 
or at least to a fiftieth anniversary. 
But since plans for our celebration are 
applicable to any and the results are so 
genuine, they are worth considering. 
Furthermore, not many of Chicago’s 
200 banks have seen two decades of 
service, so it is natural that the bank 
itself should have wanted to celebrate: 
Concerted drives for new business 
are desirable, provided they are not 
run too often. When tied up to an 
anniversary, or a new building, or a 
new service, they secure 


greater attention and 
larger results than the 
same amount of money 
spent in a general adver- 
tising campaign. To 
capitalize on the fact 
that the twentieth anni- 
versary of the bank’s 
organization occurred 
thefirstweekinJune,was 
then the logical thing. 

“‘Anniversary Week” 


st 
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of the “Peoples Bank” 
was a gala affair. From i 


the very beginning of (Souvenir will only be jiven upon LAS! 

1924 interest was ‘mod 
aroused slowly but (ab) 
tion of the event a 


number of advertise- 


ments were run, calling 
attention tothefactthat the 


bank was approaching its 
twentieth anniversary. All 

advertising matter, and even letter- 
heads, carried this slogan, “1904— 
1924 —Twenty Years of Achievement 
—The South Side’s Greatest Bank.” 
The whole bank building, inside and 
outside, was cleaned and redecorated, 
the gold lettering on the windows was 


Present this Coupon 
at the Anniversary Booth on the 
} second floor and receive an Anni- 
versary Souvenir free of charge. 
| 


renovated, and a 
new electric sign 
was installed. All 
this was merely 
preliminary work 
that actually had 
no part in the an- 
niversary. June 2 
to 7 was set aside 
for the celebra- 
tion and no vaca- 
tions for officers 
or employees 
were scheduled for 
that time. 


| ee PLANNING the festivities of the 


itor.’ And 


week itself, the problem of how to third, for all 
bring the crowds to the bank was, of those who did 


course, the biggest one. 


Here was no makea deposit 


new building (in fact it was twenty or open an ac- 
years old), nor even a new addition. count, there 
The idea of giving a handsome souvenir wastobealittle 
to anyone and everyone was out of the remembrance 
question, and not even good merchan-_ of the occasion 


dising. So a three-fold appeal was —an anniver- 
planned. First, there were to be beau- sary souvenir. 
tiful decorations inside and outside, a The decora- 


special exhibit depicting the progress tions and ex- 
and achievement of the city, an anni- hibit were 


versary booklet, and music. 


Second, unique. The 


present as well as prospective custom- outside of the 
ers and depositors were to be asked to bank was gaily 
make a deposit or open an account dur-_ decorated with 
ing “anniversary week” so that they flags and bunt- 
might enjoy the distinction of being a ing. That, of 


“Twentieth Anniversary:Week depos- course, was no 
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new departure. But the lobby and 
second and third floor decorations 
were beautiful and original. Along 
the tops of the tellers’ cages, around 
the pillars, entwined in the lighting 
fixtures and over doorways and other 
vantage points were vines and 
branches of Southern smilax. The 
green was broken here and there 
with artificial flowers, singly and in 
sprays, and with gorgeously colored 
butterflies. The effect was that of 
a spring garden, in keeping with the 
firstweekinJune. 
Atthetop ofeach 
pillar, over door- 
ways and in other 
prominent places 
were plaques or 
shields, decorated 
in pastel colors, 
each witha different 
slogan. Projecting 
from the back of 
these plaques were 
three flags in three 
pastel shades, with 
sprays of larkspur and 
vines. The copy on 
these plaques included 
such bits as “Twentieth 
Anniversary,” “Twenty 
Years of Achievement,” 
South Side’s Great- 
est Bank,” etc. And to 
break the straight lines of 


the counters and cage tops, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Shall Charge the Little Fellow? 


A Summary of the Regulations Adopted by Twenty-two Clearing 
House Associations on the Service Charge and How It Works 


Depositor and I have a checking 

account in the First National 
Bank of Anytown, U. S. A. I have 
been a depositor in that institution for 
quite a number of years. To the best 
of my knowledge our relations with 
each other have al- 


S Deposit that I am Mr. Average 


By ALLAN F. WRIGHT 


exception, the public has accepted the 
plan quite gracefully. The hobgoblin 
in the shape of the offended depositor 
who gives bankers a growing fear of 
consequences seems to be a difficulty 


cities together with the number of 
banks in each city, the initial deposit 
required, the rate of interest allowed on 
checking accounts if any, and the 
amount of the monthly service charge. 
All of these cities with the exception of 
Minneapolis make the charge under a 


ways been satisfac- 
tory. Granting that 
the bank could never 


City 
have grown very fat Aifesie 
on the balances I Boston 


carried with it, I have 
always covered my 
checks to avoid over- 
drafts and hence I 


Des Moines 


El Paso 
assume I have done Hartford 
all that the occasion , 
required. However, —— 
in looking over my La Crosse 
last monthly state- Minneapolis 


ment I find among 
my cancelled vouchers 


New Orleans 


a charge of $1.00, “‘as 
compensation for 

service rendered dur- Omaha “— 
ing such month.” I 
become indignant. I Phoenix 


resent such a gross 
injustice to an old 
customer of the bank. 
I denouncetheofficials 
for instituting such a 
mercenary and short- 


Portland, Ore. 
Richmond 


Number Minimum 


Rate of 


o Initial Interest on Amount of 
Banks Deposit Checking Accounts Service Charge 
17 Varies 214% above $3000 50c under $100 
40 None 2% on amount $1.00 under $300 
above $500 
25 $50 and No interest 50c under $100. (Ac- 
$100 counts of a charitable 
nature excepted) 
6 None No interest 50c under $50 
20 $100 Discretionary 50c under $100 (Other 
accounts considered) 
4 None No interest 50c under $50 
7 None No interest 50c under $100 
6 None No interest 50c under $100 
42 None Discretionary 3160 to $1.00 under 
11 None No interest 50c under $100 
10 Varies No interest 50c under $100 unless 
average is $200 and 
less than 3 checks 
18 None No interest 50c under $100 
6 None Discretionary 50c under $100 
9 $50 No interest 50c under $50 
7 Varies; No interest 50c under $50 if 2 or 
more checks. (Other 
accounts considered) 
23 None No interest 50c under $100 
24 None Discretionary 50c under $50 if 5 or 


Salt Lake City 13 


Sioux Falls 


sighted policy. Forth- Spokane 

with I decide that I Syracuse 

will take my business 

where it will be ap- 

preciated. Toledo 
This attitude on the 


more checks 


$100 No interest 50c under $50 
8 None No interest 50c under $50 
13. None 1% above $5000 25c under $100 (Other 
accounts considered) 
10 None 2% above $500 if $1.00 under $200 
less than 12 checks 
in 3 months 
16 $50 Discretionary 50c under $50. (Some 


exceptions made.) 


clearing house ruling. 
The system in vogue 
in Minneapolis is a 
volunteer agreement 
among banks. 
The service charge 
was originally estab- 
lished about six years 
ago on the basis of 
fifty cents a month 
on accounts that 
average less than 
$100, but some of the 
banks have gradually 
drifted away from this 
original agreement 
and the larger banks 
are today charging 
$1.00 a month on such 
accounts and the 
smaller ones in the 
suburban districts 
fifty cents a month. 

The member banks 
of ten of these twenty- 
two clearing house as- 
sociations impose the 
service charge if the 
account falls below 
the minimum for a 
single day, while the 
remaining twelve pro- 
vide that the banks 


part of Mr. Average 
Depositor, whom I have just depicted, 
is what Mr. Average Banker stands 
in fear of when he approaches the 
subject of a monthly service charge 
as a means of solving the small checking 
account problem which has perplexed 
him for so many years. It is a kind of 


bugaboo that restrains him from mak-_ 


ing his dictum too positive even though 
he may not lack the courage of his own 
convictions. I venture to say that 
practically every banker who is now 
exacting a service charge on checking 
accounts below a certain minimum did 
not begin the practice without percep- 
tible hesitation and more or less shilly- 
shallying and yet, from information 
gained from twenty-two clearing house 
associations in different parts of the 
country who have adopted monthly 
service charges for their clearing house 
banks, it appears that almost without 


that has been somewhat overrated. 

There are at present some sixty 
clearing house associations in different 
cities of the United States which, 
through clearing house regulations 
that are binding on all member banks, 
are making small checking accounts 
pay their own expense by the exaction 
of monthly service charges varying 
from twenty-five cents to $1.00 on 
balances below a minimum ranging 
from $50 to $300. In addition to these 
clearing house cities there are also a 
great many banks in the smaller places 
that are making service charges, not 
under a clearing house rule but through 
some agreement whereby united action 
could be obtained and in a number of 
instances, individual efforts are being 
made by single banks. 

The accompanying chart contains a 
list of twenty-two of these principal 


shall charge only when 
the average for the 
month falls below. Fourteen of the 
same number do not make the charge if 
no checks have been drawn and the 
account has remained dormant for the 
full month, while eight apply the 
charge regardless of whether it has been 
checked against or not. Only seven of 
the clearing house associations felt that 
it was necessary to inaugurate any 
educational campaigns prior to the 
time the service charge went into effect. 

The cities of Des Moines, Hartford, 
Phoenix, Spokane and Toledo are the 
only ones of this list that allow any ex- 
ceptions to the charge. The exceptions 
include accounts of {a religious, frater- 
nal or charitable nature, accounts that 
have affiliations with other profitable 
bank business, such as officers and 
managers of corporations or business 
houses and the wives of depositors who 
have good accounts, and savings or 
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Twenty 


trustee accounts, the total of which 
would bring the average above the re- 
quired minimum. In order to see that 
no one is charged who should not be, 
the banks of Phoenix, Ariz., ask their 
bookkeepers and tellers to prepare each 
month a list of all those who might be 
subject to the service charge and this 
list is submitted to all of the officers of 
the bank who then eliminate any who 
might come under the above classifica- 
tions. 

That the plan of making a monthly 
-service charge to offset the loss 
occasioned by carrying insufficient 
checking balances can be operated 
successfully, has been demonstrated. 
Unmistakable evidence has been fur- 
nished by these twenty-two clearing 
house associations whose members 
number 335 representative banks of the 
United States that have been following 
the plan for periods varying from two 
months to six years and some of whom 


J 


state they are in such hearty accord 
with the plan that they believe each 
bank would continue it even though 
the clearing houses ruled it should be 
discontinued. 

To those bankers who lack the moral 
courage to initiate the monthly service 
plan and who are letting “I dare not” 
wait upon “I would,” or to those who 
believe the idea to be of doubtful 
propriety at best, the following ex- 
cerpts from letters received should 
prove of decided interest. 

Joseph Baily, manager of the Spo- 
kane Clearing House Association and 
vice-president of the Fidelity National 
Bank, writes: ““When the service charge 
was put into effect here the banks ap- 
proached the matter with considerable 
fear. However, we found that very few 
accounts were lost and very little op- 
position was made to the service charge. 
The deposits of our bank are around 
$4,000,000, of which $2,000,000 is 
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made up of the individual deposits. In 
analyzing our accounts at the time the 
service charge was put in we found we 
had 2,200 accounts out of a total of 
3,600 that would average less than 
$100. If we had lost the whole 2,200 
accounts and if each account had 
averaged the maximum of $100, we 
would have lost only $220,000 from the 
total of our deposits. No loss, however, 
was observed and the service charge 
brings in quite an item of revenue each 
month. We make the charge on all 
checking accounts, whether checks have 
been drawn or not.” 

F. W. Blalock, secretary of the At- 
lanta Clearing House Association, 
writes: “Our service charge of fifty 
cents is applied monthly to such ac- 
counts as do not maintain an average 
of $100 balance for the month, and 
where an account is not checked upon 
during the month, there is no charge. 
The plan has been most satisfactory 

(Continued on page 43) 


They Park Their Cars in the Bank’s Back Yard 


HE Meridian State Bank, of 
Indianapolis, is located on Merid- 
ian Street, one of the city’s busiest 
thoroughfares. In a sense it is a 
neighborhood bank since it is situated 
several blocks from the downtown dis- 
trict. This, however, does not obviate 
the fact that parking space in front of 
the building is at a premium. 
Noticing that customers of the bank 
were frequently inconvenienced by in- 
ability to park their cars at the curb, 
Frank L. Riggs, cashier of the bank, 
hit upon a happy solution of the prob- 
lem. The bank is built upon an 
unusually deep lot, and there is con- 
siderable vacant space in the rear. 
“Why not utilize this vacant lot as a 
parking space for customers’ cars?” 
Mr. Riggs suggested. 
There seemed to be no adequate 
reason why the thing shouldn’t be done 
—and a number of very good reasons 


By MAXWELL DROKE 


for doing it. So the plan was imme- 
diately put into action. The lot was 
graded and leveled to make an ideal 
parking site. 

When the space was ready for occu- 
pancy, a letter was sent to customers 
of the institution, advising them of this 
innovation, and urging that they make 
use of the parking space. The free 
parking feature has also been stressed 
in the bank’s general publicity. 

The response to this hospitable invi- 
tation was immediate. Customers had 
often felt the need for just such a serv- 
ice, and they were not slow in taking 
advantage of the offer. At almost any 
time during banking hours, one may 
see at least four or five cars parked in 
the space. 

While the service is primarily for 
customers who wish to visit the bank, 


many persons park their cars in this 
space for a considerable period of time, 
while transacting business in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The bank is particularly fortunate 
in the location and accessibility of this 
tract. If the limited parking space in 
front of the bank is occupied—and it 
usually is—the customer may simply 
turn in a side street, and drive to the 
rear of the building, with practically 
no loss of time. Moreover, he is sure 
that his car will be well protected, with 
no danger of bent fenders, smashed 
headlights, and other damages which 
cars parked on busy thoroughfares so 
frequently encounter. And, inciden- 


tally, the driver avoids the annoyance 
of having to “see-saw” his way out of 
a line of cars closely parked along the 
curb. So, all in all, it seems to be a 
pretty satisfactory arrangement for 
everyone concerned. 
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With the Camera 


The girls of the Cleveland Trust Company 

are taking no chances. They've organized a 

revolver club. A Smith & Wesson pistol 

expert gives them instructions in position, 

sighting, loading and unloading and they test 

their skill in a practice range in the basement 
of the bank 


On the right: Chicago banks in the vicinity 
of the stock Fa sg take the bank direct to the 
employees of the stock yards every pay day. 
They set up temporary receiving cages in the 
packing plants to collect the workers’ savings 


| 


The Russian sculptor, Shadr, at work on his 

bust of ‘‘The Peasant.’’ A likeness of the bust 

is reproduced on all Russian coins and postage 
stamps 


The new $1,000,000 home of. 
the Bank of Oakland, Calif. 
The eighteen-story addition 
was erected, banking rooms 
extended into the addition 


floor space Fe ag to a city On the left: A replica of 


Independence Hall of Phila- 
delphia is soon to be set up 
at Halsted Street and Ex- 
change Avenue, Chicago, ata 
costof $500,000. Thebuilding, 
here reproduced from the 
architect's sketch, will be the 
new home of the Stockyards 
Trust and Savings Bank 


| | 
odeled. The bank has 
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New Business Post-Prandial Way 


A Paterson, N. J., Bank Gave a Dinner and Interested Its 
Stockholders in New Business Efforts; Other Advertising 


“It's 
for Our 
FOR the many Berkeleyans who have Savings 
A inthis i bank, today is pay day! 


The Berkeley Bank has declared a dividend at 
the rate of four per cent per. year on Savings 
Deposits for the half year ending Monday, 
June 30, 1924. 

Today, this savings dividend was either paid to 
the depositors who called for it, or added to 
the principal of those who did not call. As an 
addition tothe principal, it will r) 
bear the same rate of interest. eo 


Deposits on-Savings Accounts 
made on or before July to 
bear interest as of July 1. 


THE BERKELEY BANK 


Northeast Corner Shattuck and Center 
Sowth Berteley Breach: Adeline Sereer 
Dwight Wey Branch: 5. W. Cor. Dwight Wey and Shamech Ave 
Affiliated with FURST NATIONAL BANK Jn Berteley 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


just one person—more, of course, if 
you can—who does not already do 
business with us, to become a depositor 
in (this) your bank? If our other 
stockholders do as well, success is 
assured.” 

A practical handbook for directors 
and stockholders entitled, ““What You 


impossible to attend the dinner last 
Tuesday evening. 

However, your souvenir is here at the 
bank and we shall appreciate your calling 
for it as soon as you can conveniently do so. 


W. E. WALTER, 
President. 


Then when they did call the ad- 
vantages of co-operation in new busi- 
ness efforts were pointed out to them. 


Ir you want to remember the 


ETTING stockholders really 
interested in their bank is not 
an easy task but it is worth 

trying. The National Bank of 
America, Paterson, N. J., held a 
first anniversary dinner to which 
stockholders were especially invited. 
After all had partaken of a fine 
dinner, W. E. Walter, president, 
made this announcement to stock- 
holders: 

“You will be interested, we feel 
sure, to learn that new plans have 
been formulated for developing the 
business of your bank. You will be 
interested because, generally speak- 
ing, more deposits mean a greater 
earning capacity, and greater earn- 
ings mean larger dividends. 

“Officers, directors and employees 
have promised to de all they can to 
bring in new depositors; and, as our 
stockholders will eventually profit most 
from this campaign, we are going to ask 
your co-operation as well. 

“It is so little we are going to ask 
you to do for your bank that we know 
you will do it gladly. Here it is: 
Will you, in the next month, induce 


RESERVE FUND 


How Reserve Accounts 
Quiet “No Crop’ Fears 
INCE man first started farming there have been 
seasons when crops failed— sometimes grain, 
sometimes fruit, sometimes ing. In man- 
ufacturing and other lines of business, it is the 
same. There are good years and lean years. Business 
men, however, long ago learned to establish Reserve 
Funds in years of plenty to balance the scale in years 
when business was poor. 
Progressive, modern agnicultunsts have learned to 
do the same. When crops are good, they put by part 
of their profits in a Reserve Account to be drawn on 
“no crop” bugaboo. 
tttention: Agriculturists of “Superior California” 
You NEED Reserve Accounts in order to conduct 
the business of agriculture in the most efficient, upto- 
date manner. Why not have them? 
Every year that you make a profit, deposit a part of 
the surplus in a Reserve Account. Build up a stable 
financial foundation that will see you safely through 
the years of small yields. 


4% INTEREST PAID ON 
“RESERVE FUND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


THE PEOPLES BANK 
we 


four things to be accomplished by 
your newspaper advertising, do as 
one prominent banker does and 
consider their initial letters as 
forming the word IDEA, as follows: 

Interest. The advertisement 
must attract attention by its in- 
teresting typographical form, illus- 
tration and literary style. 

Desire. This is where the skill 
of the ad writer comes in, making 
the reader want to do as the ad- 
vertisement suggests—deposit 
money, rent a safe deposit box or 
create a living trust, for example. 

Enthusiasm. When the adver- 
tisement is written as if the writer 
himself really believed in the propo- 
sition its chances are greatly im- 
proved of inducing favorable action. 

Action, which is the final object 
of the advertisement. Unless the 
reader comes to your bank or gets 
in touch with you to carry out your 
suggestion as to taking advantage 


Fig. 1. Californians know how to advertise 


Can Do For Your Bank” was also 
distributed at the dinner. 

The results of this social-business 
affair were found to be very satisfac- 
tory. Even stockholders who could 
not attend the dinner did not escape. 
They received a card from the president 
a little later which read: 


Dear Stockholder: 
We are sorry indeed that you found it 


Are You Losing Money 

FORWARD your Oakland 
collections to this bank and 
the will be ummediate 


ly to your credit in your 
nearest correspondent bank 


Save the interest lost 
during home transit. ————— 
THE OAKLAND BAN 


TWELFTH & BROADWAY ia OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
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of the services you offer, it is pretty 
hard to measure its value other than 
as “‘general publicity.” 


A CounTRY BANKER’S FRIEND” is 
the cordial title of a banking 
journal advertisement of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 
The whole ad is unusual and good, so 
I am reproducing it (Fig. 2) for the 
benefit of the banking fraternity as a 
whole. 


Tue advertisement of the Fidelity- 
International Trust Company, New 
York (Fig. 2), shows how the individual 
services and neighborhood accommo- 
dations offered by banks may be em- 
phasized. 


Tue best thing in the advertisement of 
The Bank of America (Fig. 2) is the 


means an overload and “time-and-a- 
half” for all hands. One of the reasons, 
I suspect, for the conspicuous success 
of the opening of the new home of the 


‘Union Trust Company in Cleveland, 


was the following letter from ‘“Gus” 
Handerson: 


To - Folks in the Advertising Depart- 
ment: 

On or about May ist we will move into 
the new building, at which time the official 
ae of the new banking quarters will 
be held. 

This announcement means that between 
now and May Ist, this department will be 
called upon for every conceivable sort of 
extraotdinary service—rush jobs—front 
office ““musts”—in addition to the prepara- 
tion and production of a well-thought-out 
campaign approximating at least six 
months’ normal effort. 

It will mean that each one of us will 
have to hold ourselves in readiness at all 
times for every sort of abnormal call and 


Twenty-three 


the credit of every one of us. We, who are 
about to die, salute you. In the words of 
Admiral Schley, “Don’t cheer; the poor 
devils are dying,” but for ourselves let’s 
cheer even as we die. 


Hoping to meet you on the other side of 
the Jordan, I remain, 


Very truly, 


Cc. H. HANDERSON, 
Publicity Manager. 


novel calendar showing a month 
full of July 4ths. It is a stroke of 
genius and will drive home the 
point of the advertisement |in- 
stantly. 


An EXPERT advertiser says: “Never 
entrust a one-cent stamp with a 
task which properly calls for the 
superior powers of a two-cent mes- 
senger. By long association with 
matters of larger moment, the two- 
cent stamp has acquired a dignity 
and importance which commends 
it to the closer attention of its 
recipient. Affairs of responsibility 
are delegated to the two-cent stamp. 
It carries orders, checks, letters 
pertaining to important subjects, 
personal missives, and, at unhappy 
times of the month, bills. Its very 
appearance suggests an inclosure 
worthy of careful perusal.” 


Evervsopy knows that the ex- 
ecution of plans for a new building 


u0 William Street 


the same significance in 
the Insurance World as WaLL 
Srrzet in the field of finance. 


It has been the privilege of the 
Fidelity-International Trust 
Company, through its William 
Street office, to render an effec- 
tive banking service to a large 
number of individuals, firms 
and corporations that are 
identified with this great pro- 
tective profession. 

In seeking new business from 
underwriters, agents, brokers 
and allied insurance interests, 
we offer not only a convenient 
bank, complete in every depart- 
ment, but also a personnel 
which is thoroughly familiar 
with the banking requirements 
of this particular business. 
You are cordially invited to 
consult any of the officers in 
charge. 


FIDELITY- INTERNATIONAL 
Trust COMPANY 


CHAMBERS STREET AND WEST BROADWAY 
WHITEBALL BUILDING, 17 BATTERY PLACE 
210 WILLIAM STREET, COR. JOHN STREET 


? 


Independence Day, insofar as the care of their 
securities ss concerned, for they have freed them- 
selves of time-consuming detail They are at liberty 
Tune in on to give more unhurried thought to their major 
ieee = business problems. Clipping coupons, collecting 
yous dividends, etc. ia left to this bank 
Sea tebe ‘You, too, can have greater independence by placing 
aR your securities im the custody of The Bank of 
‘some phase of finance, America. The we hand you is insurance 
pp A ay against the many details involved in the individual 
care of securities. 
during the Summer at 
6:0 Our Trust Officers invite You 


In AN advertisement concerning 
its satisfactory growth, the Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company of 
Indianapolis says: 

“The Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company has tried to conduct its 
business in accordance with certain. 
definite principles. Among them 
are these: 

“1. In dealing with other people’s 
money nothing else is as important 
as safety. 

“2. In an institution holding 
itself out to serve the general public, 
small business, even though not 
profitable, should be accepted and 
handled just as efficiently as large 
business. 

“3. All customers should be 
treated alike. 

“It would seem from the com- 
pany’s growth that the conduct of 


business in accordance with these 


Tris is an epistle from che heart. It shows better 
than any words we might add that affiliations with 
chis bank mean more than business routine treatment 


Our customers are our friends as well as patrons, and 
within the confines of prudent banking we seek to 
treat these separate requirements ina personal and 
sympathetic manner 

Ie ts little wonder that many of our bank friends have 
been with us faithfully and continuously for most of 
our 66 years in business. 

This sort of satisfying Commerce treatment is offered 
to you. Write us, let us send a representative to tell 
you more about it. 


Fig. 2. Something different from St. Louis, local 
ions in genius 


conditi New York, and a stroke of 
(Bank of Ameri: 


ca) 


demand. As never before this department 
will be tested as to its ability. 

I have no fear of the outcome. I only 
ask now for the interested and unusually 
close co-operation and loyalty of all of us. 

There will be many times when we will 
all be intensely nervous and the pressure 
will be tremendous, but by sticking to- 
gether we can put it over with a bang 
and with a reaction which will accrue to 


principles has met with favor.” 


Spectat local conditions frequently 
provide subjects for bank newspaper 
advertisements. For example, note 
the two advertisements of the Old 
National Bank of Spokane reproduced 
herewith (Fig. 4). The lumber busi- 
ness is a big factor in the Pacific 
Northwest as one-half the standing 
timber in the United States is located 
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What’s Wrong 
With This Picture? 


Two CAN'T live as cheaply as one. Ff a 
Bob is planning, start a Savings 
National Bank and 


The bigger the bank, 
the better the service; 
Madison's largest bank-- 


there. So it was a logical thing for this 
bank to use some of its advertising 
space to warn hunters, fishers and 
campers to be careful with fire in the 
woods. 

The other advertisement referring 
to the biennial cleaning of the outside 
of the bank building is an unusual 
one. In fact, I have never before seen 
one along that line. 

5 This institution and its affiliated 
Union Trust Company also issue at- 
tractive booklets, folders, etc., among 
them “In the Words of Our Clients,” 
“Look Us Over” and “A Safe Place to 
Keep Your Insurance 


What’s Wr 
With This Picture? 


Deposi! 
Tuable papers, heirlooms and 


The Bigger the Bank, 
The better the Service; 
Madiion’s biggest Bank 


on 


This le 
te tolling Tom French 
earnings on high 
acessible and convenien 
t is, like the ounce 
pound 


of cure—just a few cents farted in the right direction” 


show! 
yeu of that, 


The bigger the bank, 


the better service; 


CENT 
TRUST 


Established 


ith which there 
theme is right. leh there 


hat there's 
in having steadily growing 


Beth lead to The FIRST National Bank 
many successful 


Madison's largest bank— 


BANK | 


The Old Reliable—Established 1854 


Ween 
With This Picture? 


Mrs. Burton Groth, Jr, hae just been calied up by « promi. 
it downtown dry goods store. They ere requesting pay- 
ng So ment of that bill which Mrs. Groth insiste she paid three 


IRST National Bank than 


will put yeu on the ri 
nd you know want to 


count et The FIRST National Bank. Each cancelled check 
would then be her ment legal receipt. On a call like 
that pictured above, she would be perf 

thet wo have 

establish the fact that her dry goods 

you are net doing so, may we carry your 
Lu Checking Account at The FIRST National Bank? 


The bigger the bank, 


the better the service; 
Madison’s largest bank 


Bo 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL | 


Fig. 3. Curiosity killed a cat 


(Fig. 4) have to do with the new 
quarters of the institution and regard- 
ing this advertising H. E. Jones, as- 
sistant to the president, writes: 
“Notice particularly the little teaser 
advertisement placed in all of the 
Philadelphia newspapers for one week 
before the opening. It simply men- 
tioned the day of opening and con- 
tained our ‘Day and Night’ trade- 
mark. You will observe that in one 
of our larger advertisements this 
little ad appears in a rather attractive 
manner. Do you not think our safe 
deposit advertisement is out of the 


The Old Reliable—Established 1854 


ordinary and quite effective?” I think 
it is out of the ordinary but Mr. Jones 
is in a better position than I am to tell 
how effective it was. 


Recarpine the advertisements of the 
First National Bank, of Madison, 
Wis. (Fig. 3), W. E. Walker, advertis- 
ing manager writes: 

“They say curiosity once killed a 
cat. But it didn’t stop there. It 
helped build business for Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., publishers of the 
‘Book of Etiquette.’ The quintes- 
sence of curiosity was aroused in ’most 
anyone who read their 


Policies.” 


Sxirprnc across the con- 
tinent, I call attention 
to the advertising of the 
Franklin Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia. The two 
advertisements shown 


Be Careful— 


With Fire in the Woods 
When Hunting, Fishing or Camping 


— 
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A Monument 
To the City’s Future 


HE FRANKLIN TRUST 

COMPANY 1s observing 
open house every day this week 
and a special Reception Com- 
mittee has been appointed to 
show you through its new bank- 
ing quarters. 

Our new home gives Phila- 
delphia a bank adequate to its 
present needs, as well as to the 
future development of the city. 

In the words of C. Addison 
Harns, Jr., President, **Be- 
cause we have served faith- 
fully we have grown.”* 

Welcome! 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
wave than $24 000000 00 


‘Went Phila Office 
Fifty-second and Market ets 
Delaware Ave. Office 


ave 
Delaware Ave and \sarket Street 


AMERICA’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVELY DAY-AND-NIGHT BANK 


of safety. 
Modern umes demand the utmost in 


valuables entrusted to our care. 


tts kind i use in the United States. 


mob-proof— absolutely impregnable 


fuse. 1900 Fouwoen Juxe, 1904 


Rerowrces more thom $24,000 00 


West Phila. Office 
Fifty-seeond and Market Streets 
Delaware Ave Office 
Delaware Ave and Market Street 


Germantown 
Germanuren Avenue 


Frankford Ofhce 
Frankford Ave. and Poul Street 


Strength--Security 


N DAYS of old, the kmight in armor was the 
symbol of protection — man power the unit 


tive measures, because of the magnitude of the 


In our new vault, just constructed, we have 
reached, according to engineenng authorities, 
the perfected form of protection. The door of 
our vault 1s of Don-Steel construction, the first of 


It 1s fire-proof, burglar-proof, flood-proof and 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 


Germamown 
German 


Frankford Ave. and Paul Stree: 


AMERICA'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVELY DAY-AND-NIGHT BANK 


headline, ‘What’s Wrong 
With This Picture?’ 

“And we found that a 
bank, too might score a 
few new accounts by em- 
ploying the curiosity appeal 
—justified in theory by 
advertising text books which 

(Continued on page 45) 


Protec- 


town Avenue 


Fig. 4. Unusual topics in Spokane and featuring a new home and a new vault in Philadelphia 
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Charting the Sources Good 


A Sort of Perpetual Inventory of Present New Business 
Activities and the Possibilities for Future Development 


AM writing these lines on Saturday 
| aternoon: The windows of my 

office open up on one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of the city. It is a mild 
day in spring and the Avenue is a 
solid stream of pedestrians—some of 
them shopping, others just strolling, 
most of them in their Sunday clothes 
and obviously well content. The 
fact that this is pay day and that 
the next thirty-six hours are all 
their own probably accounts for the 
universal satisfaction with life as 
reflected on the faces of the prom- 
enaders. 

As a banker I should very much 
like to see part of this active stream 
diverted in the direction of the bank 
entrance, but I am face to face with 
some formidable competition. Look 
at the attractive displays in the show 
windows of the department stores and 
specialty shops. Take good note of 
the alluring announcements in front 
of the theaters and motion picture 
houses. Stop for a moment to study 
the tempting menu displayed in the 
window of one of these luxurious 
dining establishments, or if you would 
risk further enticement, glance for a 
moment into the inviting interior 
where immaculate waiters are hover- 
ing about the lordly guests. It 
is not easy to resist spending under 
such conditions, not at any rate for 
those who have eyes, ears and an 
imagination. Against such an array 
of seductive forces the mere exhorta- 
tion to thrift will sound flat and 
empty—unless I can clothe my appeal 
in colors equally as alluring as the 
appeal of my neighbor. I must not 
merely preach thrift.- I must picture 
the delights of saving, of economy, in 
hues that will rival those of the mer- 
chant or the showman. 

It is the competition from this end— 
and not the competition from each 
other—that banks have to overcome. 
To devise ways and means of over- 
coming it is the prime function of the 
Business Extension Department. That 
is the central problem; everything else 
revolves around it. To attack the 
problem successfully requires time, 
effort, study. It takes more than a 
knowledge of how to write catchy ad- 
vertisements or well-reading circular 
letters. It takes above all a knowledge 
of human nature and the ability to 
exploit that knowledge. And obvi- 
ously it is a problem that cannot be 
attacked haphazardly; one must de- 
vote all of one’s time to it; must, in 


By A. SCHWARTZ 


Manager, Business Extension Department 


The Standard Bank, New York City 


Our Business Extension was of 


modest proportions to begin with—an > 
executive and one assistant—and has 


maintained those proportions since. 


fact, make a lifetime study of it. 

It was more or less with these ideas 
in mind that the officers of our bank 
decided, about eighteen months ago, 
to add a Business Extension Depart- 
ment. It did not mean that our bank 
was about to embark on uncharted 
seas. No, we had been doing business 
extension work for years, until the 
magnitude of this work became so 
great that we felt it had to be brought 
under a single head, in other words to 
be centralized. The new department 
was created by necessity. 

As results are more interesting than 
theory, I shall first give a brief sum- 
mary of the first year’s operation and 
shall then describe the manner in 
which this department launched its 
campaign. 

On December 31, 1923, our Business 
Extension Department had been in 
existence for one year. On that day 
our deposits showed an increase of 
33 per cent over those of December 31, 
1922; the number of savings accounts 
showed an increase of 40 per cent; the 
number of commercial accounts 25 per 
cent; the number of safe deposit box 
rentals 28 per cent; the membership 
in our Christmas Club 40 per cent. 
All in all, we had good reason to feel 
gratified over the results obtained in 
the first twelve months. 


It began in an experimental mood 
imestment will continue to experiment for 
Dept 
some time—in a sense, it will always 
y 
pale have to experiment. It had no 
mn Envelopes an Window Displays 
L a wer | program to begin with; it had to 
Dent find out from actua] contact with 
tes] the bank’s depositors and prospec- 
tive depositors what activities were 
|) most likely to react to the bank’s 
[Window —]) | || benefit. It had to ascertain from 
the officers and department heads 
[interiors window Signs] 
Business eee see} the sum and substance of their 
- Dept experience in dealing with the 
= human factor in banking. It was 
sre] able to formulate a program only 
— after about one year of actual 
Sings |{ (Window operation. 
| Standard Bank Club | The chart of our work, repro- 
duced herewith, is, at present, more 
tee aie = of an ideal than an achievement. 
— | Dept oe Many of the activities listed in this 
on chart. are being carried on intens- 
Orsi —— = ively; others we hope to put into 
Site practice very soon. This chart 


represents an inventory of all the 
forces at our command for creating 
new business. And even as such it is 
not complete; we already have added 
several items which do not appear here. 

To most progressive banks the 
activities herein listed are not new. 
Circularizing, newspaper advertising, 
calendars, novelties—every bank uses 
these. But I would like to linger for a 
few minutes on two or three of the 
activities mentioned in this chart, not 
that they are exactly unique but 
because they are not sufficiently wide- 
spread to make them a matter of 
common practice. 


IRST, a few words about esprit de 

corps. It was recognized from the 
very beginning that the Business 
Extension Department, to succeed, 
would have to have the unfailing co- 
operation of every stockholder, every 
officer and every employee of the 
bank. The co-operation of the officers 
was already there; the co-operation of 
the stockholders could be had for the 
asking; but to obtain the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the employees 
was a problem; and the kind of problem 
that every bank must solve satis- 
factorily before it can even hope 
effectively to carry out any plans for 
securing additional business. This 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
The men and women who come into 
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actual contact with the depositors are 
the ones who build up or destroy a 
bank’s reputation. It takes a very 
large advertising appropriation to off- 
set the harm done by three or four 
discourteous or indifferent employees. 

As a first step to “‘sell’” our bank to 
its employees we organized the Busi- 
ness Extension Committee, the per- 
sonnel of which was made up of one 
representative from each department 
(in no case an officer). This committee 
is the point of contact between the 
Business Extension Department and 
the rest of the bank. Its functions are 
numerous. It acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Business Extension 
Department, and at _ its weekly 
meetings, at which the Business Ex- 
tension manager presides, plans are 
discussed for widening the bank’s 
activities. It supervises and stimu- 
lates interest in employees’ contests. 
We have a system of dollar prizes for 
every idea put forward by an employee 
for increasing the bank’s business or 
improving its service or office routine; 
in fact any idea to further the bank’s 
interests is eligible for a prize. These 
ideas are laid by the employee before 
the representative on the committee 
from that department, and the meetings 
of the committee act as a clearing house 
for these various ideas. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the invaluable aid which the Business 
Extension Committee has rendered the 
Business Extension Department. It 
has furnished a clear conception of the 
problems that have been encountered 
by the various departments in their 
efforts to promote business and of the 
steps that have been taken to solve 
these problems. It has effectively 
carried home the message of the 
Business Extension Department to 
every employee of the bank. It has 
brought home to every employee a 
keen realization of what this depart- 
ment -was trying to do, and how 
necessary it was for every member of 
the staff to co-operate to the fullest. 


O PROMOTE the spirit of friendli- 

ness, comradeship and helpfulness 
between employer and employee, the 
Standard Bank Club was organized 
about a year ago. All members of the 
staff are eligible for membership and 90 
per cent have joined. Meetings are 
held once a month. The dues are 
nominal and the bank contributes 
monthly a sum equal to the dues 
collected. The activities are purely 
social. The two major events of the 
year are the annual dinner of stock- 
holders, officers and employees held in 
the fall, and the annual picnic and 
boat ride held in the late spring or 
early summer. In addition, one or two 
dances or open meetings are held 
during the year. 
All items of interest to employees, 


such as the standing and results in 
employees’ competitions, awards of 
dollar prizes, announcements of forth- 
coming plans and contests and news 
pertaining to social events, are posted 
on the employees’ bulletin board. 
Employees’ pay envelopes are also 
used as a medium to convey timely 
messages about courtesy to depositors, 
co-operation with other employees, 
etc. Copies of whatever literature is 
issued by the bank are placed in the 
hands of every member of the staff. 
Employees are encouraged to learn 
not only all about their own work, but 
about the work of other departments 
as well—and are also importuned, 
and decidedly so, to speak whenever 
occasion permits, to the clients of their 
departments about the services offered 
by other departments. A large amount 
of valuable new business can be traced 
to these very departmental leads. 

Among the general public, no single 
activity of the department has aroused 
such widespread interest-and called 
forth such varied comments as our 
window display. We have two spe- 
cially constructed show windows built 
forty inches from the ground and 
lighted by concealed reflectors. The 
lighting is regulated by a time switch 
that illuminates the windows auto- 
matically from dark until 11 p. m. 
Displays are changed at least once 
every ten days, sometimes every week, 
sometimes every three or four days. 

The messages conveyed through 
these displays are varied in character. 
They are used to drive home in con- 
crete form, the advantages of thrift, 
the advisability of following a budget, 
the desirability of a savings account, 
the protection of a safe deposit box, the 
convenience of a check account, the 
desirability of safe investments and 
the best way of sending money abroad. 
In addition to these bank service dis- 
plays, we frequently place our show 
windows at the disposal of such in- 
dustrial organizations as the New York- 
Edison Company, the Remington 
Typewriter Company, the Borden Milk 
Company, and the United States 
Printing and Lithograph Company, 
for purely educational displays. When- 
ever we have such displays we notify 
the teachers of the local schools so that 
they can advise their pupils to come 
around to see them. 

Our show windows, which a year 
ago were an experiment, have today 
become one of our most reliable 
mediums for reaching the public, 
particularly that portion of the public 
which it is almost impossible to reach 
any other way —the chance passers-by. 
It is one of the few mediums whose 
results you can sit back and check. 
Twelve months ago we had no definite 
ideas of just how we were going to 
utilize our show windows; today we 
find that we do not have enough show 
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window space for all we would like to 
exhibit, and consequently are going to 
convert two of our plate glass windows 
into additional show windows. 

Every bank should include in its 
general publicity scheme some items 
particularly designed to reach school- 
teachers and pupils, especially pupils. 
At the end of every school term we 
generally offer a prize—a ten dollar 
gold piece or equal value—to that 
member of the graduating class who 
submits the best essay on “Thrift,” 
“School Banks” or some allied topic. 
These prizes are offered in each of the 
neighborhood schools and _ always 
arouse considerable interest and com- 
petition. The names of the winners 
together with the prize essays are 
prominently displayed in one of our 
show windows, and the opportunity 
to achieve local fame makes the boys 
and girls keen contestants for honors. 


I AM a strong believer in outdoor 
advertising. While fully recognizing 
the value of other mediums of publicity, 
nothing to my mind makes such an 
impression on the average man as a 
good-sized, attractively painted wall 
or outdoor bulletin. We have painted 
a large number of outdoor walls in the 
immediate vicinity of the bank. We 
obtain the walls directly from the 
owners of the property, place the work 
in the hands of a good commercial 


_ painting company, furnish them with 


our copy, and they in turn furnish us 
—for our approval—with a colored 
sketch of every display drawn to scale, 
before they begin painting the wall. 
Our messages are brief, but effective. 
Due to the large number of walls used, 
we do not endeavor to incorporate 
more than one idea in any display. 
I have endeavored in this brief space 
to touch only upon the salient features 
of the activities of our Business Ex- 
tension Department. Much more 
could be said; in fact a good-sized 
pamphlet could be written on each 
and every subdivision mentioned in 
this chart. The activities of a properly 
conducted business extension depart- 
ment are so wide in scope, flow through 
so many channels, that unless we keep 
before us a perpetual inventory of the 
good will resources at our disposal, we 
are likely to neglect or overlook one or 
more methods for keeping on the right 
side of the public; or—what is almost 
as bad—we may fall into the error of 
devoting too much time to pushing one 
department to the detriment of the 
other departments. We drew up this 
chart not so much to show what we 
had done or were doing, but more to 
define clearly to ourselves what we 
were trying to accomplish. By means 
of this chart we are always able to 
check up our work so as to make sure 
that nothing is being overlooked that 
might broaden the bank’s activities. 
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The discussion had shifted to ‘safety’ check 
papers and the general advisability of check 
protection. Then the depositor shot his 
question at the vice-president: “But what 
about the Protod-Greenbac?”’ 


And the banker told him—out of the fund 
of his own experience with the Todd System 
of Check Protection. 


* * * * * 


“The Protod-Greenbac Check is proof 
against counterfeiting, change of payee’s 
name, date and number. These checks are 
printed or lithographed only to order, their 
construction so complex as to defy counter- 
feiting. They are as scientifically designed, 
and as handsome, as a government note. The 
paper itself is never sold in bulk. The com- 
plicated dot pattern if once removed cannot 
be replaced. And the first drop of the forger’s 
acid causes the words “‘void"’ to flash upon the 
face of the check—nullifying it instantly. 


“The business man who values his bank 


account and his peace of mind, who takes a 


“But what about the Protod-Greenbac?” 


justifiable pride in the checks that bear his 
name, will use Protod-Greenbac Anti-Fraud 
Checks. He will find, mo eover, that the 
Todd Protectograph is a time saver and a 
positive protection of the amount, the vital 
spot at which the forger strikes first. The 
Protectograph shreds the amount in indelible 
ink in two colors into the very fibre of the 
paper. Here is a dependable guard against 
“pen changes’"—the method preferred by pro- 
fessional check-raisers. 


“Businesses which use one or both of these 
famous Todd products and which qualify as 
Preferred Risks can secure Standard Forgery 
Insurance at large discounts.” 


* * * * * 


The banker had just begun to talk, but the 
depositor had made a decision—to see the 
Protod-Greenbac and the Protectograph. 


Use your letterhead in writing for detailed 
information on the Todd System. Todd 
Protectograph Co., Inc., (Established 1899) 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Protod-Greenbac anti-fraud bank checks, with 


e their self-cancelling. VOIDS and the restric- Standard Forgery Bonds cover the 
tions surrounding their sale, eliminate another remaining check-fraud possibilities, 
The Protectograph, it is estimated, elim- one-third of possible check frauds by pre- namely, forgery of signature and for- 
inates at least one-third of all check- venting change of payee’s name, date and gery of endorsement, which no mechan- 
' frauds by preventing raised amounts. number, as well as “counterfeiting.” ical agency can prevent. 


TODD SYSTEM OF vo PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Every Banker will understand how the Kardex - 
principle of keeping vital facts in sight frees this 5 
compensation record from the danger of error : 
and makes it a source of profit to the business man S, 


whousesit. In the same way other Kardex records 
insure accuracy in handling of materials as well 
asfunds. You can be sure your customers’ affairs 
are safely handled if their records are Kardexed. 


© The Kardex Co., 1924. 


THE KARDEX COMPANY 
549 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Send Kardex Man. 
[_] Send Booklet “19 Basic Records of Banking.” 
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-0C0 Bankers Have Found in Kardex 


S ONE who gives an accurate business service 

at a low cost of administration, the banker 
knows the necessity of efficient records. 

Accuracy is the foundation of his whole training. 
The essence of his profession is the analysis of 
business situations from the facts on record. 

Bankers everywhere have seized upon Kardex 
as the means for making records more accurate 
and more usable at a lower cost of upkeep. Over 
12,000 Banks use Kardex for their own records 
and recommend to their customers the installation 
of Kardex records as a step toward better business 
management and improved earnings. 

Send for a Kardex Man—he is a trained expert 
in business records—offers without obligation a 
service that is of the greatest importance to 
business. A Kardex staff is located in every 
important city of the world. 


Phone his office in your city, or address 
The Kardex Company, 549 Kardex Park, Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. In Canada—Kardex, 58 King 
Street West, Toronto. London, 3 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. 1. Paris, 24 rue de la Fidélité. . 
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The Book Grows With 
The Records 


Thus it eliminates frequent expense for 
new books. 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Books, with their in- 
terchangeable backs, can be any size you wish. 
There is no mechanism in the Proudfit 
Loose Leaf back. Its function is to protect. 
For 16 years Proudfit has acted as ex- 
rt consultant on loose leaf problems 


S leading industrial and commercial 
concerns of America. 


Prouwdfits 


Profits 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Company 


17 Logan Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Puts Joy in Living, i] 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 

assembles under one banner the 

greatest masters of the day. 

It is not built to imitate. It is 

essentially different! It is unlike 

anything that has gone before. 

“Daring!” 

is the way our most ardent sup- 

porters describe it. 

For example, it was sixteen months 

in the building and the highest 

paid copy-writer in the world is 

the principal contributor. 

Inform yourself completely about 

CHEER before you buy any 

Savings Promotion Plan. 


P. M. REED 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


( 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work—Protects the Health 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest for book- 


mounted o which fita 
snugly in ‘the he hollow of of Made of 
Bent pos Satpal for The 
for $1.20. Gold Piss 


@cnew.ca 
if not 
satisfied 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


OW THAT the bankers are all 
back from Montreal, we can 
have business as usual. 


The banker who plays golf every 
afternoon either has so much business 
he doesn’t have to worry about it—or 
so little. 


Those were the good old days when 
the first desk past the mortgage loan 
window was the insurance desk, and 
the one after that the second mortgage 
and real estate company headquarters. 


Alfonse and Gaston have nothing 
on the Price of Commodities and the 
Price of Labor. “After you ——” 


The world has gone to the dogs. 
The vice-president who didn’t believe 
in women bobbing their hair had to get 
a dictaphone. Who ever heard of a 
long-haired stenographer! 


A Study in Aesthetics 


Vice-President: Have the orchids 
been placed upon the directors’ table? 

Ass’t Treasurer: Yes, sir. 

Vice-President: And is the air-filter 
working and the sanitary ice-water at 
hand? 

Ass’t Treasurer: Absolutely. 

Vice-President: Have the tapestries 
in the directors’ room been cleaned, 
and are the ornamental shades for the 
low lights ready? 

Ass’t Treasurer: Everything is in 
proper shape for the meeting. 

Vice-President: Ah! Now the di- 
rectors may discuss, amid ideal sur- 
roundings, that proposed loan to the 
garbage works! 


Why is it that the first man home is 
the latest to work? 


Here’s one on the Union Trust of 
Cleveland. A recent “libelous sheet,” 
gotten out for the Cleveland Bond 
Club Picnic contained an ad from 
“The Union Radio and Amusement 
Co.”’ Oh, well, even facetious ad- 
vertising is better than none. — (Adbv.) 


It Happened in the Individual Books 


The telephone rang— 

“Bookkeeping” — 

“Is Harry Smithers good for five 
thousand?” 

“Who is this speaking?” 

“First National.” 

a minute—yes, he’s for 
that—”’ 

“Fine! Now that you’ve told me, 
this ain’t the First National at 
all—this is the mother of the girl 
he proposed to last evening!” 
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Some men seem to think a checking 
account is a line of credit. 


Many bank customers need no 
health or accident insurance. We 
mean the kind who write checks the 
evening before and cover them the 
next morning—they simply must be 
up and about! 


Customer: “What does all this fine 
print in front of your pass book mean, 
anyhow?” 

New Teller: ‘“That doesn’t mean 
anything—it just means that in case 
the bank should fail or anything, we 
wouldn’t have to give you your money 


till ninety days after you needed it, 
that’s all.” 


Ballade of the Old V.-P. 


Wierd are the practices of today, 
Queer are the quirks of the banking 
game— 
What would the ancient V.-P.’s say, 
If they could see all the stunts we 
frame? 
Think how “the boss” would have 
viewed with shame 
Some of the pranks of our modern 
ways— 
See how we laud what we used to 
blame — 
What has become of the ancient days? 


Frozen the phiz of the old-time boss, 
Frigid the mien that the V.-P. bore, 
Even the cashier hard and cross— 
My, what a change in our banking 
lore! 
Desks set out on the lobby floor, 
Making us ancients feel like “jays” — 
Welcoming guards at every door— 
What has become of the ancient days? 


Advertising to spread our tale, 
Right in the papers, in monstrous 
type— 
Billboards, and booklets direct-by-mail, 
Salesmen out hunting accounts to 
swipe — 
Yet, let us smoke a peaceful pipe, 
Giving the men of the past our praise — 
Though a new sales campaign be 
ripe, 
What has become of the ancient days? 


LEnvoi 
Well, no regrets! Though strange the 
way 
Business is handled, or what the 
craze, 
Why should we care, if it boosts our 
pay, 
What has become of the ancient 
days! 
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Thirty-one 


“Prints Right—IN SIGHT 
—from INDEX CARDS instead of Type” . 


The Addressing Machine 


OPERATING 
CHART 


A—Place stencilled Index Cards in this pile. 
B-—Insert forms to be addressed here. 


C—Detach this Spring, and machine will print a DIFFERENT 
address at each turn of hand crank. 


D-To REPEAT same address indefinitely, press this Lever 
down before turning hand crank. To CHANGE addresses, 
taise Lever up. To DUPLICATE addresses, alternate its 
position after each revolution. 


E—To SKIP any address, pull out this Button and turn crank 
anti-clockwise. 

F—Adjustable ‘‘Selector” Pointers indicate which addresses 
to skip, repeat, etc. 

G—Addressed forms are automatically ejected here. 

H-—Stencils automatically run through machine and drop 
into this pile without losing original indexed order. 


I —Roll of paper automatically feeds through machine when 
list of addresses in continuous TRANSCRIPT form is 
required. 

J —Detachable wheel prints DATE (if desired) above or below 
each address, at same time address is printed. 


K-—Automatic COUNTER. Counts only addresses printed. 
Does not count addresses skipped. 


Marvel the World 


NEVER BEFORE has there been offered a 
low priced Addressing Machine capable of 
automatically performing the VARIETY of 
operations accomplished by this newest of 
ELLIOTT products.— Utility unlimited! 


At a speed of about 1500 per hour, this wonderful 
little machine—although it costs less than a Typewriter 
—will do all of the things listed at left;—automatically 
moving along and ejecting each addressed form and 
its corresponding address card—right side up—after 
each completed operation. All this exactly at oper- 
ator’s will—with no complication of adjustment or 
operation whatever. Simplicity itself! Accuracy ab- 
solute! Just turn the hand-crank! 


Thus it no longer is necessary for Business Concerns, Banks 
and Public Service Corporations with moderately sized mail- 
ing lists to buy heavy, complicated, expensive equipment or 
do their addressing, statement heading, etc., by hand. 


WRITE us—AT ONCE—for full particulars 
concerning this wonderful little machine and 
“Index Cards that Print their own Addresses” 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


142 Albany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Mechanical Addressing Systems for Every Kind and Size of Business 


Branch Offices and Agencies in All Parts of the Civilized World 
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Thirty-two 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


can be adapted to any filing 


system. No “changes” are 
necessary. Simply substitute 
aroomy, expanding VERTEX 
Pocket where you now have 
overcrowded bulging folders. 
The improvement is instan- 
taneous—filing and finding 
become pleasant and accurate. 


It is a filing rule that the 
folders carrying the most cor- 
respondence-are the ones re- 
ferred to most frequently and 
receive the hardest use. 
VERTEX Pockets, made of 
“Paperoid,”’adurable red-rope 
stock, sturdily withstand this 
constant handling and willout- 
last twenty ordinary manila 
folders. VERTEX Pockets 


never slide down in the files. 


This cou- 

ron will 
bring you a 
demonstration 
sample VERTEX 
POCKET. Send 
for it now. 


Please send foe, examination and trial a free eqmole of of 
8 **Verrex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
October BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquirt 


Letter size or Legal size desired ” 


If, special size | ired sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give Width holobt of wer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Measure of a Birthday — 
Results 
(Continued from page 18) 


three-foot palms were set up at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Occupying center stage was the ex- 
hibit. It was erected on a platform 
built above three tellers’ cages in the 
rear center of the lobby and was the 
first thing that caught the eye on enter- 
ing the bank. It was appropriately 
set off by decorative pillars, side and 
back drops. In it were cut-out figures 
of some of the achievements of the last 
twenty years—the automobile, the 
aeroplane, the dirigible balloon, the 
radio; there were some of Chicago’s 
famous statues; there were models of 
the Municipal Pier, the new Field 
Museum, the Wrigley Building, the 
Strauss Building, and the proposed 
Tribune Tower; and there was Grant 
Park and Chicago’s skyline. These 
were illuminated by concealed lights 
and in the foreground was Father Time 
showing Youth what had taken place 
during these “Twenty Years of 
Achievement.” Occupying the cen- 
tral position and towering above the 
other figures was a cut-out model of 
the bank illuminated from the inside. 


HAT these decorations and the ex- 
hibit “‘took’”’ goes without saying, 
And throughout it all there was “selling 
copy,” in the plaques and in the idea 
back of the exhibit. To bring still 
more of a festive touch to the cele- 
bration, an orchestra furnished music 
on the two evenings that the bank was 
open and on Saturday afternoon. And 
all employees and officers wore carna- 
tions and a lapel ribbon with the words 
“Twentieth Anniversary.” 

To appeal to people to come to a 
bank, to “their” bank, to make a 
deposit or open an account just to 
share in the bank’s anniversary cele- 
bration and to receive an anniversary 
booklet and a souvenir that cost fifteen 
cents, was perhaps a daring move. 
But it “worked,” for they came to the 
bank—10,000 of them—and without 
asking questions or wandering aim- 
lessly, they fell into line and made 
their deposits. On Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings there were eleven 
windows taking in savings deposits, 
with a line at each, when usually three 
windows would have been plenty. 
From the time the bank opened on 
Monday morning until it closed on 
Saturday night, there was hardly a 
time when there wasn’t a line or lines 
in front of the receiving windows. And 
because a crowd begets more crowd, 
the success of the affair was assured. 

Every person visiting the bank 
received as he entered, an anniversary 
booklet. This was a_ twelve-page, 
covered brochure that contained a 
short history of the district and the 
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bank, pictures of each department, 
with the officer in charge and the em- 
ployees, a short write-up of each de- 
partment, and two pages devoted to 
the “men behind the bank,’’—the 
directors. The method of distribution 
of the booklets was ideal, for they 
went into the hands of only those 
people who were interested enough to 
come to the bank. That they were 
carried home is evident in the fact 
that of the 25,000 distributed (children 
were omitted), not ten were thrown on 
the street or sidewalk. 

The distribution of the souvenifs, a 
small ““Buddy”’ note book, was handled 
through an “‘anniversary booth.” This 
was erected on the second floor, where 
were located the Real Estate Loan, 
Christmas Savings and Trust Depart- 
ments. Bringing the people up there 
was part of the plan to acquaint them 
with the whole bank. At the time a 
deposit was made or a new account was 
opened a coupon was given the cus- 
tomer which instructed him to present 
it at the anniversary booth on the 
second floor. Up there, when he re- 
ceived the souvenir, he got another 
slip that invited him to visit the third 
floor, as the whole bank was open for 
inspection. That the bank was a 
great, busy, three-story affair, was the 
idea we sought to convey. Duplica- 
tion of souvenirs was prevented by 
furnishing all tellers with blue stamp 
pads, in contrast with the usual red, 
so that they could tell at a glance, 
when entering a deposit, if another had 
already been made that week. 

That the advertising was read, there 
was abundant proof in the results ob- 
tained. The campaign consisted of a 
barrage of three newspaper advertise- 
ments in the local English and foreign 
newspapers, window displays before 
and during the week, moving picture 
film trailers in a large theater, a small 
folder mailed to the savings depositors 
of the bank, a large broadside mailed 
to the other customers of the bank and 
distributed house-to-house throughout 
the bank’s entire territory, and a final 
last minute reminder distributed house- 
to-house, as was the large broadside, 
on the Monday of the week itself. 


ie IS worth noting here that the 
45,000 broadsides 16 x 20 inches in 
size, the 30,000 small folders 6 x 12 
inches in size, the 30,000 twelve-page 
anniversary booklets 6 x 8 inches in 
size, and the 30,000 (15,000 of each) 
coupons and slips were all printed at 


one time with no waste stock on a 38. 


x 50-inch sheet. The job was in two 
colors and a 15,000 run was made with 
the broadsides “three on,” the anni- 
versary booklets “two on,” the small 
folders “two on” and the coupons 
“one on.” The cover for the anni- 
versary booklet was of course printed 
separately, but running the other items 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CLEARING 


HouSE 


good time 
for banks review their 
bond holdings 


A of active demand for bonds is an opportune time for banks to re- 
view and perhaps rearrangethe structure of their bond investments; the price 
level enables sales to be made to advantage. . 

In course of time a bank’s bond investments are likely to lose that balanced 
structure which is so desirable and to need revamping. In this connection we can 
render a substantial service to banks; it is an important part of our business. 

Whatever your preference, you can find the kind or type of bond suitable for 
your bank in the widely diversified list of our offerings. These represent issues 
of our own underwriting; we have a thorough, first-hand knowledge of them. 

It will cost you nothing to obtain from us a careful review of your holdings 
and, if needed, a suggested plan for changes. You are welcome to this service 


whether you purchase bonds of us or not. 


The following issues are representative of our offerings: 


SHORT TERM 


NAME OF ISSUE 

Central Indiana Power Company 

7% Collateral Gold Notes ........ 3/1/1927 
Cohoes Power & Light Corporation 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds 
Empire Gas& Fuel Company (Delaware) 

First & Ref. Con. 3-Year 7% Gold Bonds, Ser.B 5/1/1926 
Government of the Argentine Nation 

7% Gold Bonds 2/1/1927 
Government of Switzerland 

5% % Gold Bonds . . 8/1/1929 
Monongahela West Penn Public Service Co. 

First Lien & Ref. Con. 6% Gold Bonds, SeriesA 2/1/1928 
Morris & Company 

744% 10-Year Sinking Fund Gold Notes. . 9/1/1930 
Ohio & Northern Gas Company 

Guaranteed 3-Yr. 7% Sec. Gold Notes,Ser.A 11/1/1925 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. (Chicago) 

3-Year 6% Secured Gold Notes, Series A. . 3/1/1927 
Pressed Steel Car Company 

§ 9% Convertible Gold Bonds. . 
Pure Oil Company 

64% Sinking Fund Gold Notes, SeriesA. . 6/1/1933 
Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, Series A. .10/1/1929 
West Penn Company 

3-Year 6% Gold Debentures . . 


MATURITY 


1/1/1929 


1/1/1933 


LONG TERM 
NAME OF ISSUE 

Armour & Company of Delaware 

First Mtge. 20- Year 5 14% Guar. Gold Bonds, 

Series A 
Commonwealth Edison Company 

First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Cudahy Packing Company 

First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Detroit City Gas Company 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, SeriesA . . 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation 

First and Ref. Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds, Ser. A 4/1/1953 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 

First Mtge. 30-Yr. 5% Gold Bonds, Ser. A 9/1/1952 
Metropolitan Edison Company 

First & Ref. Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds, Ser. B 2/1/1952 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company 

First Lien and Ref. Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds . 5/1/1952 
Public Service Company of Colorado 

First Mtge. and Ref. 6% Gold Bonds, Ser. A 9/1/1953 
Public Service Company of Northern IIlinois 

First Lien and Ref. Mtge. 5 14 % Gold Bonds, 

6/1/1962 

The Laclede Gas Light Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

First Mtge. Coll. & Ref. 30-Yr. 5 % % Gold 

Bonds, Series C 
West Penn Power Company 

First Mortgage 5 % Gold Bonds, Series A. . 3/1/1946 


12/1/1946 


7/1/1947 


2/1/1953 


Current quotations and circulars completely descriptive of any of the above will be supplied upon request 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 
2015S. La Salle St. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 E. Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. . 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave.,§. 


100 South Broad St. 


ST. LOUIS 
319 N. 4th St. 
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Thirty-four 


A Dependable 
Guide 
for every Banker! 


152 pages 
Pocket 
size, 5x634. 


Illustrated 


an 
handsomely 
bound. 


PER COPY, 
POST PAID 


IN U.S. A, 


Why not give every member of 
your bank’s staff an opportunity to 
read this dependable banking law 
book? 


The author, Arthur F. McCarty, 
who is himself an experienced bank 
attorney, has taken the ordinary 
banking transactions and in a story 
interesting and readable, has set 
forth the legal facts surrounding the 
work performed by your tellers, 
your clerks, and your officers too, 
in.their daily duties. 

One bank we know could have 
saved nearly $2,500 had its staff 
known one banking law decision 
set forth in this handy, pocket-size 
volume. 


Send for copies of this book to- 
day, and have your bank staff read 
“The Lawyer Looks at Banking” from 
cover to cover. 


Bankers Publishing 
Company 
Financial Advertising Agency 
402 Toledo Factories Bldg., 


Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


“THE BOOK OF THRIFT” 
B 
T. D. 


$1.62, POST PAID IN U.S. A. 


This book, now in its fourth edition, will 
help you “‘sellthrift’”’ to your customers. It 
will furnish the ideas, slogans and thoughts 
for your own advertising. Written by the 
“dean of financial advertising” in America. 

Send us your order for “The Book of 
Thrift” today! 


Bankers Publishing Company, 


402 Toledo Factories Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio, U.8. A. 


(Continued from page 32) 


all together resulted in a huge saving. 

Realizing that many of the benefits 
of a big celebration such as this would 
be lost if some steps weren’t taken to 
bring additional direct results, the com- 
mittee in charge planned a _ stock- 
holders’ and employees’ contest to 
start with the week itself and to run 
for a period of six weeks. Since no 
national advertiser would plan a great 
advertising campaign without backing 
it up with dealers to push the product 
or salesmen to sell it, we wisely applied 
the same principle of merchandising to 
the business of banking. 

The Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank had on three previous occasions 
staged employees’ contests, all of which 
had produced fine results. But it had 
never enlisted the help of the stock- 
holders of the bank and it was with 
some trepidation that ten representa- 
tive, active stockholders were invited 
to talk over the idea. Only a few 
minutes of discussion were necessary 
to show that a successful contest for 
stockholders was possible, and conse- 
quently a twentieth anniversary stock- 
holders’ banquet was planned to 
launch the drive. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the 
details of these two drives for new 
business. They were planned along 
lines found successful by hundreds of 
other banks. The employees were 
paid for new business secured, the 
stockholders were not. A grand total 
of $1,204,413.71 in new business was 
reached during the six weeks’ contest. 
Eighty per cent of the total was ob- 
tained by the stockholders and officers, 
and 20 per cent by the bank’s eighty- 
five employees. The new business 
secured consisted of savings and com- 
mercial accounts, safe deposit custom- 
ers (credited at $50 a box), the sale of 
first mortgages and bonds, -and trust 
business (credited at one-tenth of the 
value of the trust created). These 
results were in addition to the new 
business obtained during Anniversary 
Week. 


O MUCH for direct results. With 
any such affair it is natural that a 

vast amount of free publicity should be 
forthcoming. For several weeks be- 
fore, during and following Anniversary 
Week, the local English and foreign 
dailies and weeklies, as well as the six 
metropolitan newspapers, carried news 
items, articles and photographs. A 
total of nearly two columns appeared 
in the metropolitan papers, while 
literally pages of free publicity were 
contributed by the local papers. 

It is impossible to estimate the value 
of this publicity. It is just as hard to 
gauge the benefits that will accrue as a 
result of the advertising campaign 
staged to sell Anniversary Week, and 
incidentally the bank itself, to the 
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250,000 inhabitants of the bank’s 


trade territory. It is not even possible 
to say that the actual results are those 
that the week and the stockholders’ 
and employees’ contests brought in— 
for the bank’s relations with those new 
customers have only begun. On these 
points the writer of this article will not 
venture an opinion. But he will say 
that the “shot gun” methods of secur- 
ing new business—the mass appeal 
and the campaign system—should 
always have a large part in the new- 


business-getting plans of the modern 
bank. 


Your Balance With Depository 
Banks 
(Continued from page 7) 


one of its profitable up-state correspond- 
ents. This up-state bank had a foreign- 
born depositor whose wife and children 
were coming to America in the steerage. 
He had worked several years to bring 
them over, and couldn’t afford to meet 
them in New York. So he consulted a 
teller at the bank, where he had a 
small balance, and the teller spoke to 
the cashier, who wrote the New York 
bank the circumstances. Undoubtedly, 
you would have done just what the 
New York organization did—met the 
immigrants at Ellis Island, saw them 
through, bought them a lunch, and put 
them on the right train. 


REQUESTS for making reservations 
and the purchasing of tickets or mer- 
chandise are everyday affairs, ranging 
all the way from train, theater and 
baseball tickets up to the request of a 
Corn Belt banker last spring for two 
tickets to the National Democratic 
Convention. Evidently he thought this 
a simple chore for his New York bank, 
which could easily get them, being on 
the spot. He was told that they would 
cost near $100 apiece! 

These non-banking chores would be 
more correctly called “courtesies” than 
service, but center city banks have 
built up a reputation for willingness to 
perform them, and now that expenses 
must be watched more closely, are 
trying to let correspondent banks 
understand that they cost money, time 
and often trouble. Where to draw the 
line and say, ““No—sorry, but we can’t 
do it” is a problem. Generally, the 
bank manages to accommodate its 
correspondents somehow, and charge 
the expense up to good will. The 
foreign-born workman in_ up-state 
New York will never forget how a bank 
met and welcomed his family to the 
United States. He will tell his neighbors, 
and the up state bank gets the credit, 
and its officers feel, if not grateful to the 
New York bank, then confident that it 
will do an occasional chore like that 
efficiently. And the correspondent 
whose mother-in-law was met by a 
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he 
Packard 


Owner Knows 


LY 


Packard Six and Packard Eight both. 
furnished in ten body types, open and 
enclosed. Packard’s extremely liberal 
time-payment plan makes possible the 
immediate enjoyment of a Packard—pur- 
chasing out of income instead of capital 


Thicty-five 


~The Packard owner knows that it costs no more to 


wash and polish a Packard than an ordinary car, 

no more to garage one 

and less to insure one; 

that he is getting more miles to the gallon of gasoline; 
more miles to the gallon of oil; 

more miles to the set of tires; 


and that the standardized charges for adjustments 
and repairs are the lowest he has ever experienced. 


AS K THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Thirty-six 


Postage vs. Interest 


What a change there would be in 
the routing of bank mail if the 
rate of postage were based upon 
the elapsed time between the date 
of posting and the delivery of the 
contents at the final destination! 


Yet the cost of postage is neg- 

, ligible compared with the loss of 
interest on collections permitted 
to waste nights in post ofhiices and 
days in bank mail racks. 


Collections with documents at- 
tached sent to us are forwarded 

direct within two hours whether 

received by day or night. 


x 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $16,800,000 


The American Beauty Line— 
Savings Pass Books 
(Standardized) 


Three Sizes 
Six Styles of Binding 
Sixteen Pages including two 
pages of Standard Rules 
White or Safety paper Fillers, 
safeguarded by skeleton page 
sumbers. Lithographed Ruling 
Patented Cut Head 
Patented Name Panel 
Inside leaves cut off 
Jackets for all sizes 
Sold thru Dealers, Ask your Sta- 
tioner, or, write us for sample. 
The American Beauty 
Pass Book & Cover Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
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representative from his New York bank 
will probably be more charitable when 
its representatives call to show why his 
balance isn’t profitable. Such courtesies 
figure definitely in the reputation of the 
bank, but cannot properly be subjected 
to cost analysis. 

An inland bank was turned into a 
trust company just before a_ local 
business show opened in its town. 
Having a booth at the show, and being 
the only trust company in the com- 
munity, it was desired to use some- 
thing in the way of printed literature 
explaining trust service. The president 
wired his Chicago correspondent bank, 
asking if there wasn’t something in its 
own array of advertising pamphlets 
that could be borrowed—a_ booklet, 
maybe, that would answer if its cover 
were removed and a new trust com- 
pany cover put on instead. Nothing 
suitable could be found in the Chicago 
bank’s advertising material, so the 
advertising manager sat down after 
lunch and wrote a special folder. It was 
only four pages, to be sure, but he took 
half the afternoon preparing the text, 
which was then submitted to men in 
the banking organization for correction 
and criticism, and, upon approval, 
hurried to the printer’s and set in type. 
He waited until late that evening to 
read proof at the printing office, and 
next morning the folder was in the 
mail on its way to the new trust 
company. The latter paid the printing 
bill, but the writing was a courtesy, 
extended by one member of the 
Chicago organization who neglected his 
own work meanwhile. 

Some of the special services rendered 
correspondent banks, while not strictly 
of a banking character, are nevertheless 
things that the center bank can properly 
do for its country correspondent. 


AS AN example, certain forms of 
special service have grown up around 
shipping documents. A Kansas farmer 
sends a carload of potatoes to St. Louis 
accompanied by bill of lading and draft 
on the consignee. It is strictly a' bank 
job to collect that draft and turn over 
the bill of lading. But the St. Louis 
market is full of potatoes, they are 
cheap, the consignee rejects the ship- 
ment for some technical reason, true or 
false. The bank advises its Kansas 
correspondent, who consults with the 
farmer, and as an upshot, a St. Louis 
bank man has to find a customer for a 
carload of perishable foodstuff. Which 
seems to be outside the regular routine 
of banking, yet it is a service that 
more than one big depository bank now 
renders to its correspondents. 
Naturally, it costs money to detail a 
man thoroughly familiar with trans- 
portation technicalities to sell that car. 
But it means great saving to the ship- 
per, and a service by his local bank 
(Continued on page 38) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Thirty-seven 


DON’T WRITE IT!! 


Your Depositors’ 


Balances are Sacred! 


Overdrafts are Very Expensive! And 
are Usually Due to Misunderstandings! 


EMBARRASSMENT OF DEPOSITORS AND INVOLUNTARY OVER- 
DRAFTS ELIMINATED BY OUR WRITTEN COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


BECAUSh— 


In Your Bankh— 


The Telautograph will safeguard you against 
carelessness and misunderstandings in com- 
munication, therefore ELIMINATE most of 
the OVERDRAFTS in your bank. 


The Telautograph record of a transaction 
where overdraft results is valuable for placing 
responsibility. 


The Telautograph will end carelessness on the 
part of your employees because the book- 
keepers and tellers are more careful when they 
write than when they use the telephone. 


The teller will find it much easier to obtain 
information he requires before paying out 
money, because, as he can secure full informa- 
tion regarding a customer in less than one 
minute he will be less inclined to take chances. 


And the beauty of the system is that it is 
strictly private. The depositor will not know 
that his account is investigated thoroughly each 
time he calls at the teller’s window because 
the system is so rapid, silent and accurate. 


* * * * 


The American State Bank, Detroit, says: 
“Errors are impossible with the Telautograph. 


It is also to be considered that with the 
Telautograph there is no audible conversation 
which might lead to possible embarrassment 
for people at the window.” 


The Guardian Savings &5 Trust Co., Cleveland, 
says: “The Telautograph assures greater 
accuracy than any other method and by it 
responsibility can be readily traced because 
the paper shows the handwriting of the teller or 
the bookkeeper answerable for the inaccuracy.” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
says: “Telautograph equipment is doing ab- 
solutely everything that is required of it. 
Checking up a depositor’s account is nothing 
more than a matter of a few seconds.” 


Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia, says: ‘The 
Telautograph enables us in a quiet, efficient 
and secret manner to obtain information on 
our depositor’s accounts, and always without 
causing embarrassment to the client who 
would, no doubt, resent having his account 
questioned by telephone.” 


The Buckeye State Building © Loan Co., 
Columbus, says: can heartily recommend 
your service in any business where it is 
necessary to transmit figures from one de- 
partment to another.” 


Each Station Will Cost You 28 Cents Per Day—Free Maintenance 


SHALL WE SEND OUR BOOKLET—OUR 


MAN—OR BOTH? 


NO OBLIGATION—EVER! 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION, 448 West 37th St., New York 
Serving Banks Since 1902 
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Installation in Workingman’s Savings Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Simons, Brittain & English, Architects 


Van Dorn 


THE BANK’S “TOOLS” 


Like any good workman, the banker needs 
good “‘tools;”’ the right things to ‘‘do”’ with 
make his work faster, more accurate and 
pleasant. Van Dorn builds bank equip- 
ment that is both practical and beautiful. 


The illustration shows some of the Van 
Dorn work in the Workingman’s Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
includes counters, cash drawers, cages, 
desks, letter files, etc. If you are considering 
alterations or new quarters, let us send 
Van Dorn catalogs. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCHES: Cleveland New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington 


Pittsburgh 
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that he will not soon forget. Such 
service has come to stay. But who is 
going to pay for it? 

One of the alternatives taken into 
account by the center bankers, in 
putting out-of-town business on a 
profit basis, is making a concrete 
charge for services like this, based on 
cost—a charge entirely separate from 
the out-of-town banker’s balance, and 
the regular services for which it is 
supposed to pay, such as drafts or the 
collection of checks and bond coupons. 

Mr. Out-of-Town Banker’s balance 
may be only $1,000 but it is profitable 
because he does only a small draft 
business and keeps the balance up. 
Suppose, however, he is fastidious 
about his draft form, and wants it en- 
graved, with a picture of his bank 
building, or the Statue of Liberty, or 
something else typifying his institu- 
tion. It may cost forty or fifty dollars 
to do the job. Before account anal- 
ysis, the center bank did it gladly, as 
part of its service, but today there is a 
disposition to charge for such forms. 

Again, take credit information, 
which has become an important side 
line with many a center bank. If he 
wants the rating of a distant concern 
to which one of his depositors can sell 
a bill of goods, he must turn to a credit 
agency or his center bank. The latter 
frequently does a respectable credit 
agency business along this line. It 
isn’t paid for by the average balance. 

Quite a little routine service that the 
country banker got from his center 
correspondents is now rendered by the 
Federal Reserve banks. They have 
become competitors of the center bank 
in the collecting of checks and other 
routine work. The center bank is 
called upon to do practically as much 
work, while correspondent bank hbal- 
ances have been reduced by reserves 
required to be carried by law in the 
Federal Reserve system. 


Bur the center banker is finding 
ways to lighten his load by diverting 
business through the Federal Reserve 
system. If account analysis shews 
that the correspondent is drawing in 
the same mail against checks sent for 
collection, he may be persuaded to put 
them through his Federal Reserve 
Bank instead, in which case he cannot 
draw against deposits until sufficient 
time has elapsed to make collection. 
Of course, it isn’t easy to step into a 
country bank that has been doing busi- 
ness with your institution for ten or 
fifteen years and win its officers over to 
the policy of making collections 
through Uncle Sam, particularly if the 
country bankers have some ingrained 
grudge against the Federal Reserve 
system, such as the grievance over par 
collection of checks. But it can be 
done. It is being done. And when 


(Continued on page 40) 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-nine 


So MANY IFRAVELERS 
‘Cheque Everything Except Their Money 
and Themselves. Why ? 


snags agi per cent of the hundreds of thousands of travel- 
ers in this country assume needless risks with their traveling funds 
and suffer personal inconveniences simply because they do not know 


. the money-protection and personal service value of American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 


If there is any doubt about this statement watch the crowd at any rail- 
road ticket window. Note the display of loose money, loosely carried 
in pockets, wide-open to even the clumsiest of light fingers. 


On a Pullman recently a traveler carefully folded his trousers to pre- 
serve the creases and carefully placed them on the shelf. $125 in bills 


was in the hip pocket. In the morning only the trousers, carefully 
creased, remained. 


A careful man on a week-end trip with his family in his car was held 
up when barely out of town and relieved of his machine and his money. 
He is driving a new car now, bought with the insurance on his old 
) one; but his uninsured money, which happened to be quite a sum, is 


gone forever. The incident, however, taught him the value of 
Travelers Cheques. 


Two traveling men on their way to a hotel boarded a crowded street 
car. Pickpockets relieved them of their rolls even before they had a 
chance to pay their fare. They also, now, believe in Travelers Cheques. 


elers Cheques for domestic use is that it needs some such personal 
experience as these to establish the fact that even your money is just 


The pity of this ignorance about the value of American Express Trav- 
a 
e as easy picking as another’s. 


For use abroad American Express Travelers Cheques have long been the dominat- 


g ing demand of travelers. For use in the United States there still remains a prac- 
g tically unlimited field. Fortunately, for the traveler, this field is being rapidly 
e appropriated by the leading banks of the country as a means of serving their pa- 
IS trons. 


In the protection of financial paper the American Express Company is constantly 
alert. 57 arrests of criminals for stealing or tampering with American Express 
paper have been made this year in the United States and 35 in Europe. 
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Mann-made 
Products include 


Blank Books 
Bound and Loose Leaf 


Lithography 


Evidence 


Modern machine book- 

keeping methods are un- 
doubtedly the last word 
in speed, efficiency and ac- 
curacy—but it is our belief 
that no bookkeeping system is 
really complete unless it has at least 
ONE bound book in it—a book 
where tampering must reveal itself— 
a book, in short, that will serve as 
indisputable evidence in any court! 


For nearly four generations, this 
company has been manufacturing 
blank books and other bookkeeping 
forms and equipment. Many of the 
improved methods now in use are 
creations of Mann experts. And just 
as you would expect, Mann Blank 
Books and Loose-Leaf Ledgers are as 
fine in quality, as excellent in work- 
manship and as convenient in 
arrangement as can be_ produced! 


Mann Service includes the making of any 
standard or special forms for every type of 
machine bookkeeping; it includes the manu- 
facture of stock blank books and loose-leaf ledgers 
as well as the production of custom work where 
this is required. Our bindery and ruling de- 
partments are among the oldest in our factory; 
most of the employees in these departments have 
been with us a score of years or more; all are 
experts of the sort to whom each job is a matter 
of personal pride—which explains why so 
many important municipal, commercial and 
financial institutions keep their records on 


Mann-made blank books. 


Mann products are sold only 
through Mann salesmen—never in 
any retail stores save our own in 


ee * Philadelphia. Our salesmen cover 
g 
Engraving virtually the entire country. One 
—— will gladly call on you on request. 
: Send for our folder on Mann Blank 
3 | — Books and Loose-Leaf Ledgers. 
3 descriptive folders 
about WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
| 529 MARKET STREET 
anco Chec OORS 
3 | Mantint Safety Checks PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Mann Machine Book- Established 1848 
keeping Equip- New York Office: Paper Mills: 
ment 261 Broadway Lambertville, N. J. 


THE BURROUGHS 
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the country banker deals with a gov- 
ernment institution he obeys the regu- 
lations without resentment, whereas 
in dealing with his center bank he 
expects certain courtesies and allow- 
ances. It’s about the difference be- 
tween paying a bill from a business 
house or arrears of income tax. A bill 
can wait a few days, but when Uncle 
Sam notifies you after two or three 
years that you owe him more taxes, 
and gives you ten days to pay — you pay! 

“The other night,” said a Wall 
Street bank officer, summarizing the 
situation, “I was invited to talk before 
a local bankers’ organization in a 
near-by town on the subject of account 
analysis from the standpoint of the 
relation between the local banker and 
his own depositors. Next day, in my 
own work here, it became necessary 
to call up the president of that organ- 
ization, one of our correspondents, and 
tell him his balance was unprofitable. 

“Say, you came down here to tell 
us about account analysis,’ he re- 
plied, ‘but I guess you learned more 
about us than we learned from you!’ 

“Account analysis isn’t all account- 
ing. There is a human situation, too, 
whether you analyze depositors or 
correspondent banks. Just as_ the 
depositor resents being told that his 
business is unprofitable, unless it is 
done very tactfully, so the correspond- 
ent banker bristles up unless the whole 
situation is laid frankly before him. 
But just as the depositor seldom 
knows just how much banking service 
he is using, because he has never seen 
an analysis, so the country banker 
seldom realizes what the center banks 
are doing for him, and particularly how 
many new forms of service have been 
devised. In the period of prosperity 
centering around 1920, with money in 
good demand at high rates, the center 
banks bid for balances by doing more 
and more for their correspondents. 
High interest rates led many business 
concerns to liquidate their inventories 
and put their money in the bank to 
earn interest, instead of buying more 
merchandise or materials. That led 
to liquidation of commercial paper, 
and eventually to the easy money and 
low interest rates today. Balances do 
not earn as much as they did three or 
four years ago, but the demand for 
service is just as great, and the cost 
of service has risen. Obviously, the 
center banks must put correspondent 
business on a new basis, or curtail 
their service. The correspondent 
banker needs practically all the service 
he has been getting. Measured by 
other prices, it is not costly. The 
center bank’s profit is slender. When 
the correspondent banker with cost 
problems of his own has the facts 
candidly laid before him, he is seldom 
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unwilling to pay for what he gets.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Enter, the Banking ‘‘Service 
Station’ 


(Continued from page 9) 


to the level of the applicant’s com- 
prehension, and wholly devoid of sales 
effort, is a feature. Information not 
usually available is looked up and 
supplied, not in an allotted space of 
time, but in just as many minutes or 
hours as are necessary to get it all, 
not a fragment left behind. 

Likewise painstaking is that division 
of the service that specializes in trust 
information. Aswillingly as for a single 
investment, the station will investigate 
the facts affecting a list of securities 
covering five foolscap pages, though 
it involve looking up the inheritance 
tax laws of all states to determine their 
bearing on the securities in question. 
Counsel is given on such subjects as 
increasing yield by exchange of securi- 
ties, reducing tax levies on large and 
complicated holdings, and on all sub- 
jects related to wills, estates, guardian- 
ships, and the various forms of trust. 

One of the innovations bearing direct 
relationship to the Service Station is 
the exchange of Federal Profit Sharing 
certificates by the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank. 
These certificates originally are mailed 
with the electric light bills by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company to 
the people of Chicago. They are 
exchangeable at the bank for coupons 
which have a merchandise value. On 
the back of each coupon appears an 
advertisement of the Service Station, 
concluding with an offer of a home 
budget book and a work sheet—free. 

Over 1,200 persons come to the 
bank daily to exchange their certifi- 
cates and hundreds stop to ask about 
the functions of the Service Station. 

Service Station News is the name 
of an eight-page newspaper mailed 
monthly to anyone who supplies his 
name and address. The paper is 
devoted to the general subjects of 
home economics and profitable living. 
It carries articles on home furnishing 
and decorating, suggesting themes of 
decoration, the kind of furniture and 
fixtures, and their costs. It prints 
articles of interest to the housewife 
ranging from common subjects of the 
kitchen to the management of the 
family income. It discusses food, 
food values, food prices, clothing for 
every member of the family. 

The first number of the paper was 
distributed by hand to persons who 
came into the bank. The back page 
was provided with a triangular coupon 
imprinted to the effect that the paper 
would be sent regularly, without cost, 
to all persons returning the coupon. 

That was the beginning of the mail- 
ing list. With the third number the 
Service Station News attained a 
circulation of more than 55,000 copies. 


Forty-one 


It Darkens Your Bank 


"TRY this experiment: lower the window shade (if your 
bank is not equipped with Western Venetian Blinds) 
and watch the shadow travel across the ceiling. Sce how 
it throws a veil of darkness over the ceiling, thus lessening 
its light reflecting value. 


How illogical!—to paint ceilings light in color for the sole 
purpose of reflecting light, and then to equip windows 
with shades that cloud them with the shadow of darkness. 


Now glance at the window. Note the wasted lighting 
area that is totally obstructed by the window shade. 
Obviously, ordinary window shades interfere with rather 
than aid proper lighting. 


With Western Venetian Blinds these disadvantages are 
overcome. The shadow on the ceiling is eliminated and 
all window area is utilized for lighting purposes. This is 
accomplished because these modern blinds are speciall 
designed to render a scientific daylighting service. Each 
ray of light strikes the adjustable slats and is reflected to 
the ceiling, where it is again reflected and diffused. Soft. 
restful daylight is thus evenly distributed throughout the 
entire room, even lighting the former dark corners. 


In short, Western Venetian Blinds offer a remarkable 
service; and because they replace both awnings and shades 
and are guaranteed for 20 years with only negligible 
repairs required, they are more economical than any 
window equipment obtainable. 


Mail the coupon now for free catalog. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill., Hearst Square Bldg. KansasCity, Mo.,14thand Montgall 
Seattle, Wash., 1425 Fifth Avenue Portland, Ore.,213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 803 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 41 E. 42nd St., 310 Liggett Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio 
218 Southwestern Life Bldg., Dallas 401 2nd Nat’! Bank Bldg., Houston 


estern Venetian 


Note this Scientific 
Method of Lighting 


Western Venetian Blinds 
of window 
area for lighting purposes. 
Distribution of daylight is 
accomplished by reflection, 
thus eliminating glare and 
providing perfect light for 
every part of the bank. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 
2703 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
.Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your 50- 
Page illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 
Rooms.”’ 


Name 


Address 
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MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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How INDEX VISIBLE 
Pays Dividends in 
Customer Satisfaction 


OUR years ago, the Navy Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
decided to break away from the old card in box method of in- 
dexing accounts. 


They required a visible card record that could be easily expanded to 
a hundred thousand names; whose visibility would enable the eye to 
locate instantly any desired card; and whose flexibility would permit 
cards to be easily inserted or withdrawn at any place, preserving a 
strict alphabetical sequence. After careful investigation, INDEX 
VISIBLE was selected. 

Speaking of their experience with the installation, Mr. R. C. Shepherd, 
President, says: 

“Identifying savings depositors with Index Visible Cabinet Files has resulted 
in the quicker and better customer service that brings increased business. 
The depositor is made to feel that he is known at his bank, and long lines 
of people are handled with no exasperating delays.” 

The Navy Savings Bank started with three Index Visible Drawfiles. 
Today they use twelve. You, too, can profit by this better system. 
Why not mail the coupon and let us tell you more about it? 


INDEX VISIBLE, INC. 
Main Office and Factory: New Haven, Conn. 


Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 
Canadian Factory: 38 Clifford St., Toronto 


INDEX VISIBLE, INC. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Please send more detailed information about 
INDEX VISIBLE in the teller’s cage, and 
other departments of the bank. 
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THE PURROUCGHS 


Bank Man, Do You Know Your 
Bank? 


(Continued from page 11) 


with balances under $100 as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1923, and strike an average of 
these balances. Thirty-two banks did 
so, and it was found that these banks 
were carrying a total of 33,983 ac- 
counts, of which 15,189 were under 
$100, the average balance being $32.50. 

It is doubtful if any of these banks 
had ever made so simple a test of their 
business. They did not know their 
banks from this viewpoint. It is 
perfectly obvious that no bank can 
carry at a profit an account that earns 
only ten cents a month. But having 
the facts in the case, these bankers 
may now proceed to correct the evil. 
And if they choose to continue carrying 
these accounts in the old manner, 
without effort to improve their status, 
that is their own affair. At least they 
will have the consolation of knowing 
that they carry fully 40 per cent of 
their accounts at a distinct loss, and 
that the large accounts must carry 
their weaker neighbors. 

Banking is, at the same time, an 
exact and an inexact science. The 
income of a bank can be traced to the 
minutest detail, and each item of 
profit definitely determined. The 
operating costs can also be minutely 
analyzed, insofar as expenditure is 
concerned; but the losses from un- 
collected funds and unprofitable bal- 
ances cannot be known to a nicety. 
The cost of handling a single check 
has been carried to five decimals; but 
that is not to say it is the exact cost, 
there being many unknown factors 
that are only approximated. Such an 
analysis will, however, demonstrate 
the cost with sufficient certainty to 
prove the point that the small account 
is a financial burden to the bank. 

In the simple test made by the 
Nassau County bankers, their eyes 
have been opened and they have had a 
new vision of their banks. They now 
know that unconsciously they have 
been inviting costly business. They 
can apply corrective measures, and 
doubtless will; but if “ignorance is 
bliss,” they are now in position to 
know what their bliss costs them. 

The value of statistics lies not in 
their compilation, but in the use of the 
information gathered. And the bank- 
er-statistician has many advantages 
over his fellow who is either too busy 
or disinclined to dissect his banking 
operations. The former knows where 
he stands; the other does not. 


All Wrong 


Wife— You seem worried, dear. Did 
anything go wrong at the bank today? 
Bank President—Yes; the cashier. 


— Judge. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Shall We Charge the Little 
Fellow ? 
(Continued from page 20) 


and instances of refusal because of the 
charge to open an account with any of 
our banks, are rare. When they once 
become depositors, the service charge, 
apparently, has no effect whatever.” 

S. C. Ganz, manager of the Phoenix 
Clearing House Association and as- 
sistant cashier of the National Bank of 
Arizona, writes: “The plan is very 
satisfactory and every bank here re- 
ports that it has gotten rid of a number 
of small accounts which were operated 
at a loss, or that the depositor has kept 
a balance which would not subject him 
to the charge, or that the charge has 
at least compensated the bank in part 
for the expense of maintaining the ac- 
count. The public accepted this plan 
very nicely, inasmuch as considerable 
newspaper advertising was put into 
effect for about one month previous to 
the first imposition of the charge, and 
all of the banks displayed lobby cards 
giving notice.” 

Arthur C. Mason, secretary of the 
Hartford Clearing House Association 
and cashier of the State Bank and 
Trust Company, writes: “I understand 
that the Hartford banks as a whole 
have had very good experience with 
this service charge. The depositors 
who have not built up their balances 
have been perfectly willing to pay the 
small charge for service which they re- 
ceived. We advertised the matter 
quite extensively in the papers over the 
signatures of all of the banks composing 
the clearing house association.” 

J. R. Capps, manager of the Des 
Moines Clearing House Association 
and cashier of the Iowa National Bank 
writes: ““This ruling has been in effect 
here for several years and we believe is 
operating very satisfactorily. We ex- 
perienced very little difficulty at the 
time the plan was inaugurated. Very 
few of the customers objected to the 
payment of a charge. Some of them 
felt that they should have an offsetting 
credit for money in the savings depart- 
ment but this has not been allowed. 
Quite a few of the accounts were 
closed or consolidated, and others were 
increased. Quite a number changed 
from bank to bank but apparently each 
bank gained about as many accounts 
as it lost and the plan is now operating 
on a very successful basis. We are 
very well satisfied with it.” 

J. L. Pomeroy, manager of the Min- 
neapolis Clearing House Association, 
writes: ““The plan has worked out very 
satisfactorily. When this arrange- 
ment was put into effect a large num- 
ber of accounts were closed and when 
the service charge was raised to $1.00 
per month in January of the present 
year, another large number of accounts 
were closed; for example, in the First 
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Rand Visible Card Records 
Originally Devised for | 
Banks—25 Years Ago 


HE first Visible Records ever de- 

vised—invented by James H. Rand 
twenty-five years ago—were planned 
for banking use. 
The success of the Rand idea, its adop- 
tion by leading banks, led later to its 
extension to every line of commercial 
and professional use throughout the 
world. 


For a quarter of a century, however, 
the Rand organization has constantly 
studied the banking record need. It 
has perfected the Rand Visible Card 
Record idea until now it meets every 
banking requirement. 

Whatever your record problem it has 
already been solved for leading banking 
institutions, or can be, by the Rand 
corps of bank record experts—and the 
service is free. Write for particulars. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
809 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Canadian Plant, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


VISIBLE CARD RECORng 


“Facts at 


James H. Rand in- 
vented VISIBLE 
Card Records. 
There have been 
imitators of Rand 
systems, but the 
genius which cre- 
ated leadership has 
continuously main- 
tained it. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
809 Rand Buildin: 
No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


You may send me data on 
Rand Visible Card Records for 
departments checked below. 


Signature 


(_] Central File 
(New Business) 


} 
Stop Payment 
Safe Deposit 
C) Inactive Ledger 
(_] Liability Ledger 

() Automobile Finance | 
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The“ Horse Shoe” Dime Magnet 


Attracts Accounts for You and Dimes for Your Depositors 


case of wertous sliness or accident, notify 


City end State 


The illustration shows the ‘‘Horse Shoe” Bank 
in Gentlemen’s purse made of Genuine Leather 


The combination Good-Luck purse and Bank make a beautiful Account 
getter. Your ‘‘Ad” is carried on this purse as well as on the Bank. 
The purse provides the means for carrying the bank so that the depositor 
has the bank with him when the desire to save presents itself, the means 
of deposit is at hand, not at home, lost, misplaced or hidden. Made 


for ladies too. 
WRITE FOR A SAMPLE 


BANKERS THRIFT CORP., 2240-42 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


"CENTRAL "PARK, 


Flexlume Electric Signs 


UME Electric Sign for neighbor- 
hood banks is a distinct convenience 
to the public. No other advertising will so 
quickly establish the location of a branch and point 
out its relationship to the parent institution. 
Let us prepare a sketch showing a Flexlume for your requirements 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 Military Road BUFFALO, N.Y; 
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National Bank, of which I am an officer, 
we lost in the first instance about 2,500 
accounts; since the first of January 
about 1,500 accounts. We do not con- 
sider the loss a matter of any regret be- 
cause we feel that we have gotten rid 
of a lot of worthless business. When 
the plan originally went into effect we 
published a notice in the newspapers 
and notified customers by mail, giving 
them a month’s notice.” 

A letter received from Philip Stock- 
ton, treasurer of the Boston Clearing 
House Association and president of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, is of 
special interest because of the fact that 
the monthly service plan has been in 
operation in that city only since June 1, 
1924. Mr. Stockton says: “The plan 
appears to be satisfactory to a large 
majority of depositors. No difficulties 
have been encountered. A great many 
accounts have been merged with other 
accounts so that the total average 
would be over $300 and a great many 
depositors who live in suburban cities 
and towns have shifted their household 
accounts to those cities and towns, an 
alternative that is quite reasonable and 
satisfactory to us. We did no educa- 
tional advertising but wrote up news- 
paper stories which were published free 
of charge. It is impossible to say 
whether or not the total deposits have 
shrunk at all in the various banks. I 
think in our bank the increases in the 
accounts below $300 have more than 
offset the withdrawals to other banks 
and other towns. This will probably 
prove so throughout Boston.” 

It is possible that in time every bank 
will charge for its services like other 
business institutions. The monthly 
service plan has successfully passed the 
experimental stage. 

Clearly the real remedy lies in 
united action. Few bankers have any 
inclination to risk the elimination of a 
large percentage of their accounts 
suddenly. There must be whole-hearted 
co-operation. 


Bank Ways With the Women 
of Utica 


(Continued from page 16) 


willing to work. I have found apart- 
ments, maids, helped women get 
positions, directed them to doctors, 
shops, dentists and all sorts of things. 
Often they tell someone else about it 
and that someone decides ours is a 
good place to leave his money and 
comes in and opens an _ account. 

It is the best means of advertising 
on earth, because it is the really 
human contact business—this 
personal service of one human being to 
another. Did it ever occur to you how 
many institutions spend thousands and 
thousands of dollars to develop that 
intangible but most important asset 


called “‘good will,” and then com- 
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pletely overlook the necessity of ana- 
lyzing the essentials requisite to 
bring that “good will’ and keep it. 
It is useless for a bank to advertise if 
the favorable impression concerning 
the service the depositor was to 
receive, is blasted as soon as he steps 
inside. 

It has been my ambition to make 
our department as comfortable and 
attractive as possible, that each one of 
our 15,000 women depositors may 
take away with her a sense of gratitude, 
a better knowledge of banking every 
time she comes, and a conviction that 
she has a woman friend who will make 
an attempt to assist her with all her 
problems. My slogan is “GO TO 
THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
OF THE CITIZENS TRUST CO., 
OPEN AN ACCOUNT, THEN ASK 
FOR SERVICE, BECAUSE WE 
HAVE IT TO GIVE.” 


New Business in a Post-Prandial 
Way 


(Continued from page 24) 


tell us that it bats well over the 300 
mark. 

“Our art service at the First National 
Bank of Madison is so good that we 
were able to find but nine illustrations 
adaptable for use in a ‘What’s Wrong 
With This Picture’ series. The art- 
ists whose work we reproduced in our 
series as it finally appeared may feel 
abashed at our trenchant implica- 
tions that there is something wrong 
with their pictures. We have not been 
perturbed, however, for the series 
brought gratifying results. 

“Our campaign was necessarily in 
behalf of several departments. With 
the same head on each advertisement, 
we felt impelled to vary the copy to 
embrace the different departments; 
first, because we wanted to spring a 
diversified attack which would not 
lull, and second, because in the instance 
of each advertisement it was impera- 
tive that our copy be as explanative 


of the illustration as possible. 


“This series got attention. The ad- 
vertisements were read. That’s what 
the curiosity appeal helped accomplish. 
It was up to the copy to do the rest. 
And we believe it did.” 


In DIRECT-BY-MAIL advertising it is 
highly essential that the bank 
know where its message is going and 
whether or not that message is reach- 
ing the desired destination. When- 
ever it is not reaching destination, 
time and money are being wasted. 
One bank that did alittle experimenting 
by interviewing 100 persons on the mail- 
ing list, found that in 29 instances out 
of 100 the addresses were incorrect, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
addresses had first been checked - by 
a return postcard inclosed with a 
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pd is the watchword and foundation upon which a successful Bank is built. 
Safety must exist not only within the Institution, but without as well. Officers 
and Directors think in terms of Safety,.the. public think of an Institution as a 
“Safe” Bank with which to deal. 

Safety must be maintained throughout every department of the Institution to 
secure the full confidence of the Public. 

The Note and Loan Department in Banking is every bit as worthy of protec- 
tion as the checking accounts, or the safe, which is safety in itself, but in lots of 
cases does not receive it. 

Safety in its broadest sense cannot be had by old-fashioned methods because 
the old methods of Note and Loan Registration admit of many possibilities for 
errors that are at once eliminated when the 


() OPERATION 


is installed. The massive strong doors and very intricate combination of the safe 
would mean absolutely nothing toward SAFETY without the construction of the 
other five walls. The same condition exists in the Note and Loan Department 
of the Bank which has taken no steps to secure its safety and guard against the 
95% of errors which occur, due to copying. 

The five sheets, Register, Notice, Tickler, Maker and Endorser, of the ONE 
OPERATION NOTE REGISTER SYSTEM are the five strong walls of your 
Note and Loan Department. One typewriten operation only and every necessary 
record is accurately provided. 


UNIoN Savincs SysTEMS COMPANY 
‘‘Good Things for Banks’’ LANCASTER, Pa. 


Canapian Distrrisutors: Business SystemMs, Lrp., ToRoNnTo 
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quipment Company under their 


Method 


This service replaces 
the cumbersome and 
expensive overlapping 
of functions and the 
pyramiding of’ fees 
which result from the 
separate employment 
of architects, engi- 
neers, contractors and 
sub-contractors. Total 
cost is definitely deter- 
mined and guaranteed 
by us in advance. 

We will, without obliga- 
tion, furnish photographs, 
plans, cost data and other 


information to any 
banker. 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Builders 807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Waukegan National Bank § 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Now being built and equipped by the 
St. Louis Bank 


Single Contract & 
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GGINS’ 
ETERNAL INK 


Proof to Age, Air, Sun- 


kinds, can be made forever 
safe from alteration or 
obliteration by the use of 
HIGGINS’ ETERNAL INK. 


The pure carbon ink strikes 
through the paper on which 
it is written and cannot be 
eradicated unless the paper 
itself is destroyed. 


HIGGINS? NX 


Reason enough why your 
business should use it. 


For safety’s sake, use 
HIGGINS’ ETERNAL! 


s. M. HIGGINS & Co. - * 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F CHICAGO 
A ‘ame 
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shine .and Chemicals 
C= signatures, ledger 

records, legal documents 
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personal letter informing those on the 
list that some valuable booklets were to 
be sent to them. The plan of distribut- 
ing bank advertising literature from 
house to house eliminates such wastage 
because no names or addresses are 
necessary, and the literature goes into 
every home—100 per cent circulation. 


Fou newspaper page advertise- 
ments are frequently used by the 
First Wisconsin National Bank. A 
recent one was headed ‘‘Milwaukee’s 
Financial Department Store”’ and con- 
tained a description of the varied 
services of the First Wisconsin group. 
Another was in the rotogravure section 
and in it were pictures of the bank 
building, Chairman Fuller and Presi- 
dent Kasten, and various groups and 
interior views. 


Ir you feel that you must do a little 
specialty advertising once in a while, 
try to make the gift article something 
that the recipient will use or have 
before him every day. For example, in 
these times when there are millions of 
automobiles in the United States, many 
banks are giving away little cardboard 
or leather covers for the state auto- 
mobile license. In suburban com- 
munities where many persons travel 
daily on “commutation” tickets to the 
city, a very useful gift is a little wallet 
to carry the commutation ticket or 
railroad time-table. As good will 
producers, there is little to be said 
against such advertising specialties for 
banks if they do not use up too much of 
the advertising appropriation. 


Tue humble but important cow is 
glorified in an advertisement of the 
First National Bank of Petersburg, 
N. D., as follows: 

‘Wherever the cow has taken her 
rightful place, and man has done his 
part, we find the highest type of 
farming; we find farmers living on their 
own farms, raising crops in rotation, 
which is the way the Lord intended us 
to farm.” 


Booxters and other printed matter 
this month include these: 

A folder on fur storage by the 
Yonkers Trust Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

An unusual statement folder is that 
of the First National Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn., the cover being illustrated 
with a picture of the city’s early days. 

“The Red Book of Inheritance 
Taxes,” with a list of corporations and 
states where incorporated, put out by 
the Continental and Commercial 
Banks, Chicago. It is a valuable refer- 
ence work. 

The convention number of Cage and 
Desk, San Francisco chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. This 
magazine was adjudged best of the 
chapter publications at the Baltimore 
convention. 
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Recent Law in Canadian Courts 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


“[MMIGRANTS and tourists pass 

freely between the United States 
and Canada, unhampered by the 
international boundary. Secret 
societies exchange fraternal visits. 
Churches extend calls without regard 
to citizenship. Cupid shoots his 
arrows indiscriminately, unhampered 
by custom houses or red tape.” 

So said a prominent Canadian 
statesman recently at an American 
banquet table, and he might have 
added that American and Canadian 
banks interlock and exchange business 
to an extent that would belie the 
existence of tariff walls. 

It would not, therefore, be out of 
place to give a brief review of the 
leading banking decisions of the Cana- 
dian courts during the year 1923, for 
the benefit of American bankers who 
have more or less business in the 
northern Dominion. 

The case of White vs. Royal Bank, a 
decision of the Ontario Supreme Court, 
covers a point that will no doubt arise 
again, in view of the fact that a 
bankruptcy law is now in force in 
Canada. 

In this case a check came in in the 
regular course of business, was stamped 
paid, charged to the drawer’s account, 
and credited to the forwarding bank, 
and then the paying bank learned that 
the drawer was in liquidation. 

The decision was that this consti- 
tuted an appropriation which could not 
be revoked after the paying bank was 
notified of the insolvency. 

In order to convince the reader at the 
outset that banking problems are the 
same on both sides of the international 
boundary, it may be pointed out right 
here that the same point arose in a 
decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals where X gave a check to Y, 
a petition in bankruptcy was filed 
against X, the bank paid the check, 
but with no knowledge thereof, the 
trustee in bankruptcy sued the bank, 
and the Circuit Court decided that the 
bank was not liable. 

“But we think that both on principle 
and authority the bank is not liable for 
good faith payments to third parties 
made before the adjudication, upon 
depositors’ checks in the regular course 
of business and without knowledge or 
notice of bankruptcy,” said the Ameri- 
can courts in the case referred to. 

Another case decided in 1923 by the 
Manitoba courts should also be referred 
to, in view of the present position of the 
branch bank question in the United 
States. In this case one branch bank 
forwarded negotiable instruments, pay- 
able to bearer, to another branch of the 
same bank, received no acknowledg- 


ment thereof, made no inquiries for a 
space of six weeks, and then, having 
learned that the documents had gone 
astray, took no immediate steps to 
warn the parties concerned so that 
payment might be stopped, and the 
decision was that the bank was re- 
sponsible, on the ground that its 
negligence was the effective cause of 
the theft and subsequent negotiation 
of the papers. 

An American case which is practi- 
cally “‘on all fours” with the Manitoba 
one is a decision of the Texas courts 
reported in 238 Southwestern Reporter, 
362, where a depositor handed Liberty 
bonds to a bank to be sold and placed 
to his credit. The bank forwarded the 
bonds to another bank to be sold, 
neglected to register them, the bonds 
were lost in the mail, and the court 
ruled that this was such negligence on 
the part of the bank as would render it 
liable to the depositor for the value of 
the bonds. 

“Now, it is, of course, unfortunate 
that the bank has to be responsible for 
this loss, after its cashier had been 
careful to instruct that these bonds 
should be registered, but under the 
law the bank is responsible for the act 
of its employees in failing to comply 
with these instructions,” said the 
Texas courts. 

The ever present question of hus- 
band and wife came before the Ontario 
courts in a ease where X drew a draft 
on Y, Y’s wife accepted it without 
authority, the bank paid the draft and 
charged it to Y, and the courts ruled 
that the bank had no authority to do 
so. 
Another variation of the same theme 
is involved in a British Columbia case 
where a company was indebted to a 
bank, which demanded security. The 
secretary of the company, by false and 
fraudulent representations, induced X 
to pledge certain bonds with the bank 
as security for the company’s indebted- 
ness. 

Then, X, when he found that he 
had been defrauded, brought suit 
against the bank to recover his 
bonds. 

“‘We took the bonds in good faith, 
and are not responsible for the fraud of 
the secretary,” the bank contended, 
but the British Columbia courts ruled 
otherwise, and X recovered his securi- 
ties. 

There are several other Canadian 
decisions along banking lines, but they 
do not cover outstanding points, and 
are not referred to herein, but one 
case which cannot be overlooked is a 
Manitoba decision where a depositor 
was in insolvent circumstances, to the 
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For new accounts 
—these strong helps! 


of banks are using 
these free helps effectively in 
adding new accounts: 


First, the tangible weight of positive 
protection—offered by Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks. Broadcast 
tomillions,monthly, throughAmerica’s 
most influential publications. 


Second, the diversity of powerful 
advertising material furnished free 
to banks using Super-Safety IN- 
SURED Checks. Display matter 
for lobbies, grills, windows. Special 
advertising copy for local newspapers. 
A campaign of powerful ads on ‘“‘Pay 
by Check.” Compelling letters, 
folders, envelope stuffers, and the 
like. The service of our own adver- 
tising department and agency. 


Super-Safety INSURED Checks have 
come to stay. The need for them 
has been proved. Safety paper and 
other devices are good as far as 
they go. But insurance is the only 
positive protection. These checks auto- 
matically insure bank and depositor 
for $1,000 against raised check loss. 
This insurance is issued by the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
one of the strongest in 
America— with more than 
twenty million dollars in 
assets. 
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THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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AKE this test!—Write 100 words 

with Semi-Hex and any other 
pencil. Compare them for smoothness, 
a comfortable writing, long-lasting 
ead. 


Compare them for quality, for economy, 
for satisfaction. 


4 fe =—— Prove to yourself that Semi-Hex is “the 
pencil incomparable.” Then make Semi- 
Hex your standard writing instrument. 


Send 10 cents for a sample set of 
three pencils including Semi-Hex 


GENERAL PENCIL. COMPANY 


Jersey City ©) New Jersey 


Prsie planning to operate a Christmas Club in 1925 


are invited to write for information concerning THE 

«AuTO-TELLER (HRISTMAS (LUB. This new plan will 
interest you because it insures a permanent savings account 
from each Christmas Club member. It also makes possible 
the collection of Christmas Club dues in many places at all 
times. It can be used in conjunction with your present 
Club, or independently. Writing involves no obligation and 
will give you a new idea. Address National Automatic 
Teller Corporation, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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knowledge of the bank, which applied 
the depositor’s deposit account to the 
bank’s liability within the three months’ 
limit laid down by the Canadian 
Bankruptcy Act, and the Manitoba 
courts ruled that the bank was in no 
better position than any other creditor, 
and could not hold the money so 
appropriated against the depositor’s 
general creditors. 

Another interesting point arose in 
the same case, as the evidence showed 
that a commission agent received the 
proceeds of property sold by him for his 
principal, deducted his own commis- 
sion, deposited the balance in his own 
general account—and went into bank- 
ruptcy. 

The decision was that such money 
was trust money to which the principal 
was entitled in preference to the general 
creditors, as long as the money could 
be traced. 


Under the Blotter 


HE directors of the Blackstone 

Bank were in session assembled, 
and the cashier was holding their un- 
divided attention. 

“About fifteen days ago, Joe Brew- 
ster sauntered into the bank, went 
down to the safety deposit vault, 
and unlocked his box,” the cashier 
explained. 

‘“‘Well, I suppose that happens 200 or 
300 times every week,” Director Brown 
suggested. 

“Yes, but I don’t suppose this par- 
ticular case ever happened since Noah 
banked on Ararat,’ the cashier re- 
torted. ‘You see, Brewster carried his 
box across to the long steel table at the 
end of the room, took out the insurance 
policy that he was transferring, put in a 
Liberty bond that he’d just bought that 
forenoon—and pushed the big blotter 
to one side.” 

‘Well, pushing a blotter around isn’t 
as serious as pushing a policeman,” 
Director Brown came back. 

“That depends on what’s under the 
blotter,’’ was the quiet reply. “In this 
particular instance there happened to 
be ten bright and new $1,000 bills.” 

“Holy Jemima—what did Brewster 
do?” was the unanimous query. 

‘He brought them up and laid them 
on my desk,” was the quiet reply. 
** ‘These must belong to some guy that 
was in the vault ahead of me, and 
you’ll have no trouble in finding an 
owner,’ Brewster told me.” 

“No, I don’t imagine you would 
have.” 

“Well, finding an owner is exactly 
what we've failed to do,” the cashier 
said. ‘“‘As a last resort, we went over 
our books, and wrote to every person 
having a box in our vault, and—” 

*“You mean to tell us that you didn’t 
find an owner?” 

‘*‘There’s no more sign of an owner 
for those bills than there is value in a 
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German mark,” the cashier assured 
them. 

“Well, why worry? The bank’s in 
$10,000 until the owner appears, at 
least.” 

“But Brewster came in this afternoon, 
I told him we hadn’t found an owner, 
and he demanded the cash. Says he’s 
been to a lawyer, and threatens to sue 
the bank if we don’t hand over the 
coin.” 

“Well, I’ve always understood that 
the finder of lost property has a good 
title against all the world until the real 
owner appears, so it looks as if Brewster 
had a good case,” Director Black ad- 


mitted. 


“Then, what did he want to hand 
over the money for? Seems to me he 
lost his right when he gave up the 
bills,” Director White suggested. 

“T contend that we’re entitled to the 
money on the ground that it really 
never left our control, and that Brew- 
ster wasn’t the real finder,’’ another 
director declared. 

“T don’t know a single thing about 
it, but I’d say to hang on to what we’ve 
got and fight the suit, if Brewster sues,”’ 
Director Brown asserted. 

Now, it is always dangerous to act 
upon the views of a director who ad- 
mits that he knows nothing about the 
case, especially where legal matters are 
concerned, but, in this instance, Direc- 
tor Brown happened to be right, and 
the cashier was wrong when he said 
that the case was a new one, as the 
Missouri Supreme Court in a case re- 
ported in 172 Southwestern Reporter, 
376, was faced by a similar state of 
facts— and decided in favor of the bank 
on the ground that the money was not 
lost, and was never out of the custody 
and control of the bank. 

“Now, the authorities as a general 
rule hold that money or other property 
voluntarily laid down and forgotten is 
not, in legal contemplation, lost, and 
that the owner of the shop, bank, or 
other place where it is left is the proper 
custodian rather than the person who 
happens to discover it, as well also as 
to all other persons except the owner,” 
said the court. 


The Policy That Didn’t Protect 


“TVE just moved into your city and 
want to open a deposit account,” 
the customer suggested. 

“Glad to have your business,” the 
cashier agreed—and the new customer 
made an initial deposit of $7,000. 

Two days later, and during the 
usual rush hour, the customer walked 
up to the wicket occupied by teller 
No. 1, presented a check payable 
to “cash” for $7,000. The teller con- 
sulted the accountant, found that the 
account was “good,” and paid. 

Then fate (or connivance) inter- 
vened, assisted by “the long arm of 
coincidence,” and the teller answered 


Forty-nine 


The Security 


of Usefulness 


MILLIONS OF TELEPHONES 15 
BELL SYSTEM ] 
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HE Bell System’s net gain in stations owned 
by it in 1921, was 580,176; in 1922, 600,658; 
and in 1923, 891,342. 
Over 700,000 telephones will be added this year 
at the present rate of growth. This growth 
evidences the usefulness of the service. 


Year by year the number of people nearby or 
at great distances who can be reached by tele- 
phone, increases by hundreds of thousands. 
The value of the telephone is increased as the 
service expands. 


The usefulness and value of the service form 
the basis of the Bell System structure. 


They have resulted in steady earnings and an 
unbroken dividend record of over forty years. 


A. T. & T. Company’s stock pays 9% dividends. 
It can be bought in the open market to yield over 
7%. Write for pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 


LL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ie 


1900 


D.F Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
“The People’s 
Messenger” 


the telephone which had begun to ring 

while he was counting out the bills. awl a } 
“Wanted at the city hospital at 

once—serious accident to member of a 

your family,” the message stated. Beal 
Then the teller did what any ordi- 

nary teller would do under the same : ® i 

circumstances. He locked up _ his 


wicket, left the check on his desk, Wes ash 
grabbed his hat, and hustled away to nye aw 
the hospital. 

Then the rest was easy. The cus- 
tomer filled out another check for 
$7,000 and presented it to teller No. House for dependable information whether 
2. The second teller consulted the it be in the editorial or advertising columns. 
account, found that the account was 
still “‘good,”’ as the first check was still @ Lowest rate in the bank magazine field. 
in the wicket of teller No. 1, and G It will pay you to investigate. 
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Checks that 
create agood 
impression 


Your checks re- 
flect the character 
of your institution. 

By making your 
checkson National 
Safety Paper, you 
show that your 
bank gives its de- 
positors the utmost 
protection. 

Any erasure on 
National Safety 
Paper — whether 
by chemicals, knife 
or eraser—is in- 
stantly exposed by 
a glaring white 
spot. 

Specify National 


in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 


@——| Safety Paper to 
your stationer, 
Z| printer, or lith- 
ographer. 

grap 

e George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
Cm 61 Broadway, New York , 
—— National Safety Paper is also made 


the customer walked out with $14,000 
of the bank’s money to show for his 
original deposit. 

Half an hour later teller No. 1 
returned and reported that the scare 
message was a fake, and then the loss 
was discovered. 

“It’s too bad, but we’ve got a 
banker’s bond protecting us ‘from loss 
through robbery, burglary, theft or 
holdup,” and I’ll put in a claim to the 
local office this afternoon,” the vice- 
president assured the anxious em- 
ployees. 

“Nothing doing,” the local agent 
averred, when the vice-president ex- 
plained the situation. “There’s a 
clause in your bond that says it doesn’t 
protect you in case of ‘loss caused by 
an overpayment by a teller to a cus- 
tomer.’”’ 

“Yes, but it does protect us from 
theft, and if this isn’t a plain case of 
theft, then I don’t know plain Eng- 
lish,” the vice-president argued. 

“No-—it’s a simple overpayment, 
and we admit no liability,” the local 
agent repeated. 

In a recent case involving these 
facts and reported in 195 N. W. 253, 
the Supreme Court of Iowa decided in 
favor of the surety company, and 
ruled that the bank had to stand the 
loss, on the ground that the customer 
was guilty of “false pretenses,’ but 
not of “‘theft.” 


“Swapping” Checks” 


| HAVE a little banking scheme 
in my mind that I’d like to work 
out with your assistance,” Madison 
suggested. 

“What’s the big 
asked. 

“Tt’s like this,’ Madison explained, 
“I’m doing business with the Monarch 
Trust Company here, and I’m carrying 
a deposit account with the Border 
National Bank over in Belfast.” 

“Well, the man that’s got two bank 
accounts in these days is some pluto- 
crat.” 

**And I want to deposit a check with 
the Monarch Trust Company here 
today, and get credit for it.” 

“Well, that requires no banking 
expert tolineup. Draw acheck on the 
Border National and deposit it to your 
credit with the trust company,” Benson 
suggested. 

“Yes, but I want to do it without 
letting the trust company know I’ve 
got the Belfast account,” Madison 
demurred. 

“Oh, that’s a pig of another snout, 
but how can I help you out?” 

“You give me your check for $3,000 
on the River Bank up in Canterbury 
and—”’ 

“But I haven’t got that much to my 
credit,’ Benson objected. 

“Hold on a minute. I'll give you 
my check for $3,000 on the Frontier 


idea®”’ Benson 
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Bank of Belfast, and you can deposit it 
in the River Bank when you go up 
tomorrow morning, before your check 
comes in. Then I'll deposit your 
check with the trust company here, get 
credit for it, and they’ll never know 
that there’s such a thing as my Belfast 
account.” 

“Some little idea,’ Benson agreed, 
and the checks were signed and 
swapped. 

Then events moved rapidly, as the 
fiction writers say. Benson presented 
his check to the Frontier National 
Bank at Belfast, and the paying teller 
gave him the icy glare. 

sufficient funds,” was the ver- 
dict, and Benson hastened back to the 
Monarch Trust Company. 

“Did you cash a check o’ mine for 
$3,000 in favor of a Madison?” Benson 
demanded. 

“We did,” the trust company told 
him. 

“Did you give him the actual cash 
for Benson persisted. 

“He indorsed it to us, and we applied 
it to an overdraft we’ve got against 
him.” 

“Well, he got that check from me 
through fraud, I got no consideration 
for it, you’re not ‘holding in due 
course,’ and I won’t pay it.” 

“We'll sue you.” 

away.” 

The trust company was as good as its 
threat and the case is among the recent 
ones decided by the Supreme Court of 
Maine, which ruled that Benson was 
bound to pay the check, for the follow- 
ing reasons:— 

1. That the trust company was a 
“holder in due course,” having taken 
the check, complete and regular upon 
its face, before it was overdue, in good 
faith and for value, and without any 
notice of any infirmity or defect. 

“The Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act provides that an antecedent 
or pre-existing debt constitutes value. 
Hence the check, which was taken and 
credited to the depositor’s account, 
thereby diminishing the amount of the 
overdraft, was taken for value,” said 
the Maine Court. 

2. That, as between Madison and 
Benson, the latter received considera- 
tion for the check. 

“The law is well settled that cross 
notes, bills, or checks though made for 
the accommodation of the parties, are 
not accommodation, but business pa- 
per, provided there is no restriction on 
use or negotiation; the one note, bill, or 
check being a good consideration for 
the other received in exchange. More- 


over, the transaction being complete at 
the time of the exchange, the question 
of original consideration is not affected 
by subsequent events, such as a failure 
of one of the parties to pay his note 
when due,” said the court very clearly 
on this point. 
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Dollars Into Marks or Francs 


By ARTHUR 


INCE the war, for one reason and 

another, the number of transactions 
of the character indicated in the title 
has multiplied so enormously that as 
the village banker in any part of the 
country reads this, he may be called 
on by a customer to send a thousand 
bucks to Poland by the afternoon 
train. And, since the increase in this 
business has given rise to a corre- 
sponding increase in the cases of dispute 
which the courts have had to deter- 
mine, it is important that the duties 
and liabilites of a bank undertaking 
such a service should be understood. 

Three important cases have but 
recently been published in the law 
books, and from the opinions in these 
cases, one from New York, one from 
West Virginia and one from California, 
with their many references to the 
holdings in other states, it is apparent 
that there are two main lines of 
reasoning and some confusion in con- 
clusion, though analysis indicates what 
the final merging of opinion and hold- 
ing will be. There is the so-called 
York Rule” and the “‘Massa- 
chusetts Rule,” growing out of litiga- 
tion in the past over the duties of 
collecting banks, and now applied by 
some courts to the newer business of 
transactions in foreign exchange, under 
which some states hold the duties and 
liabilities of banks as more severe 
than other states. 

In the case of Gravenhorst vs. 
Zimmerman (236 N. Y., 22; 139 N. E., 
766), Zimmerman & Forshay, bankers, 
agreed to transfer 47,222 marks to 
Germany for $8,500.00 plus a wireless 
telegraph charge of $10.60, but the 
memorandum contained this language: 
“Neither Zimmerman & Forshay nor 
their correspondents are responsible 
for delayed payment or non-payment 
of the above amount caused by any 
delay or error on the part of the Cable 
Company in the transmission or the 
delivery of the message ordering 
payment. In case of non-delivery of 
cable message payment will be effected 
by our correspondent on receipt of our 
mail confirmation.” 

The decision in the case, resulting 
from the fact that complete suspension 
of wireless service ensued and three 
years elapsed before the credit was 
established in Berlin, makes clear, 
first, that such a reservation in a 


.memo as that above does not relieve 


the bank from liability for a total 
stoppage of wireless service, and, 
second, that the transaction was not 
a sale of exchange, but an undertaking 
to perform a service, and as such 
contract, must be interpreted and 
enforced the same as other contracts. 


F. McCARTY 


In other words, it was held that the 
agreement was an executory contract, 
by which the bankers were to do some- 
thing for a consideration, and that 
what they were to do was to establish 
a credit in Germany to the plaintiff’s 
order. 

The decision shows us the way to the 
dividing line between a sale of ex- 
change, wherein the bank sells a 
draft, a mere order on another bank 
where it has money, to pay the same 
to somebody, and the undertaking 
to establish a credit. The former is a 
completed transaction and upon de- 
livery of the draft the bank has fully 
performed; the latter is completed only 
when the undertaking is fully per- 
formed and within any time that has 
been set. In it, the risks attendant 
upon performance rest wholly on the 
bank, and the bank is responsible for 
any errors or failures on the part of 
any agency chosen by the bank to carry 
out the task. The reasoning of the 
court in this case, which was under the 
“New York Rule,” is such that, 
apparently, unless the forwarding bank 
actually has a foreign correspondent 
bank, in which it already has an actual 
credit, no remitting of funds can be 
made to a foreign country in any 
manner that will not result in an exec- 
utory contract and the bank be liable 
for every act of the agencies it uses to 
carry through the service. 

It is right here, in the matter of 
failures on the part of chosen agencies, 
that trouble usually arises, and wherein 
comes the difference between the two 
rules. These rules grew out of litiga- 
tion over collections, and the New 
York courts held that the forwarding 
bank must bear the consequences of 
all acts by other banks used in the 
matter, while the Massachusetts courts 
held that the forwarding bank was 
liable only for negligence in selecting 
an agency not suitable for the work 
to be done. 

In the case of Vincenzo vs. Richwood 
Banking & Trust Co. (117 S. E., 882), 
the West Virginia case, the bank 
agreed to purchase and transmit 7,500 
lire to Italy for $1,000. Through the 
carelessness of the Italian bank chosen 
to transact the business, and through 
the bad condition of Italian mails, 
another agency was used, the money 
was lost and the forwarding bank was 
held liable. 

The decision was based on the broad 
general rule relating to contracts 
generally, that is to say, that the 
bank agreed to do something and 
failed and must pay the loss resulting 
from its failure, and that any agency 
chosen by the bank was its agent and 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
= Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one,too! Send for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424W27thSt. New YorkCity,N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


YOU WILL BE DOING A GOOD 
TURN TO YOUR FRIENDS 


if you sell them something that they will require at a price 
that would be more attractive than they would have to pay 
elsewhere. Most bank 7 send out Christmas Cards. 

'M, and earn a nice com- 
= have sold before, investigate our line; if 
you haven’ ‘ ut would like to to try, send us your name and 
we will send full instructions. No money required. 


KNIGHT & CO., Box B76, Riverton, N.J. 


Reed Master Plan 
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BETTER 
ADVERTISING 
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Banker Associates 
West Washington Street 


CHICAGO 


Ask Your Banker— 


or any other banker — whether he 
reads The Burroughs Clearing 
House. 


q Ask him, too, how many others 
in his bank read his copy after 
he is through with it. 


Q) That will convince you that 
The Burroughs Clearing House is 
read by at least one executive in 
every bank in the United States 
and Canada. 


Qj] And our rate card will show 
you that The Burroughs Clearing 
House gives you this “‘bank ex- 
ecutive” circulation under $6.00 
per page per thousand—an ex- 
ceptionally low rate. 


Qj If you sell to bankers, The 


Burroughs Clearing House is your 
“best buy.” 


Write for rate card. 
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Allsteel Safes 


Protection— Highest 
Underwriters’ ratings assure 
maximum safety to vital busi- 
ness records. 


Portability—Records 
protected at the point of use. 
Removes the uncertainty of 
distant vault protection. 


Strength-—Structural 

steel framework embedded in 

mineral insulation—a proven 

in countless 
res. 


Appearance-— Rich, 
baked-on enamel—olive green 
or grained finish—nickle trim. 
Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Safes Counter- heights, Sectional 
— Accessories and Supplies. 
The General F ireproofing C Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 
Dealers 
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not the agent of the customer who had 
paid in $1,000 to be shipped to Italy, 
and coincides with the ruling in the 
Gravenhorst case. The same rule 
(““New York Rule’’) is followed defi- 
nitely in fourteen states aside from 
New York, namely, New Jersey, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Ohio, South 


:| Carolina, Texas and West Virginia, 


as well as in the United States courts 


}and in England. 


In all these states, then, in the 
absence of an express agreement, the 
transaction to transmit, remit, forward 
or send funds to a foreign country will 
be an executory contract in which 
the bank is responsible for all neglect 
or failure on the part of any instru- 
mentality it chooses, unless the for- 
warder has already a credit abroad at 
the identical place of consignment and 
makes a present sale and delivery of 
such credit or a part thereof, which 
would be a sale of exchange the same 
as a sale of a draft. 

The third case comes from Cali- 
fornia, and is entitled Nicoletti vs. 
Bank of Los Banos (214 Pac. 51), and 
involves the delivery by Nicoletti of 
$550 to be forwarded in its Italian 
equivalent to his mother in Italy, 
which, by negligence of a foreign bank, 
was delivered in Italy to the wrong 
person. The California court followed 
the “‘Massachusetts Rule,” and de- 
cided that the Bank of Los Banos, 
having selected the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, 
an entirely suitable bank and a proper 
channel through which to send the 
money, was not liable for the loss, 
as the contract was one to “send” the 
money in a proper manner. This is 
the only case I have been able to find 
which applies the “Massachusetts 
Rule” to this matter of sending money 
abroad, and even it is decided by a 
divided court, so that I am of the 
opinion that with whatever reconcilia- 
tion between the two rules occurs in 
the future, there will be more states 
following the “New York Rule” with 
respect to this particular transaction. 
Mr. Justice Lawlor, one of the Cali- 
fornia judges, has the following to say 
in his very able dissenting opinion: 
“It does not seem to me that the 
customer is afforded adequate pro- 
tection unless the bank with which 
he dealt, and in which he presumably 
had confidence, should be responsible 
for the safe transmission of the money 
to the consignee. What the customer 
here undertook to bargain for was the 
payment of the money to his mother. 
Under the main opinion, practically 
the only service rendered to him by the 
original bank was to select another 
bank to assume the responsibility * * * 
No hardship will result if, in the ab- 
sence of an express agreement, the 
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original bank is held liable, for trans- 
mitting money is a part of its business, 
and it can limit its liability by ap- 
propriate provisions in the contract.” 

The italics are mine, and I stress 
these words for a reason immediately 
apparent to every reader—that by 
making an express contract the bank 
may set out exactly what it undertakes 
to do, and no bank should agree to 
transmit funds abroad, where it does 
not have an actual credit with a cor- 
respondent bank at the place of 
consignment, without such a contract. 

In many cases, if not in most, the 
purpose of the customer will be satis- 
fied by an undertaking on the part 
of the forwarding bank to do no more 
than select a suitable bank in the large 
city, one that is accustomed to han- 
dling such transactions, the reservation 
being made that when that is done the 
forwarding bank’s responsibility ends, 
which checks the whole matter up to 
the large bank accustomed to the 
business and with a legal department 
at its constant beck and call. 

This admonition is one I make 
constantly to clients, for we lawyers 
fatten, as a rule, off the uncertainties 
and ambiguities of the average business 
transaction. How much better and 
cheaper it is to use the lawyer’s advice 
beforehand! Any shyster can get his 
client into court; but any lawyer who 
holds his profession as one of the great 
helpful agencies in the complexities of 
modern business life will be glad, for 
a much lower fee than he would charge 
for trying a lawsuit, to show the way 
to keep out of court. Ordinarily, the 
way is to make your agreements and 
undertakings definite and certain. 


Native Pride 


[THE Virginian’s high regard for his 
native state is reflected in this story, 
told by a native of that common- 
wealth: 

During a conversation between his 
father and another man at a southern 
resort a small boy inquired of the 
stranger what state he was from. After 
the man had left, the lad’s father 
admonished him never to ask a stranger 
that question. The boy inquired why 
this was improper. 

“Because,” replied his father, “‘if a 
man is from Virginia he’ll tell you. If 
not, why embarrass him? — Boston News 


Bureau. 
ok ok * 


Paying Teller—But, madam, you 


will have to be identified before I can 


cash this check for you. 

Fair Caller—(blushing furiously) — 
Oh, I just hate to do it, and George 
would be dreadfully angry, but I have 
a love letter here which describes me 
fully, if you would care to see it.— Old 
Colony News-Letter. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
An Outline of Exchange Pro- 
cedure 


(Continued from page 14) 


course in dollars. He places the order 
with a Belgium manufacturer, but it 
will be 120 days before he will make 
payment in Belgium francs, so he con- 
tracts with his bank for the exchange 
at a fixed price, delivery of the ex- 
change and payment thereof to be 
made 120’days in the future. 

On the other hand exporters who 
will receive future payments in foreign 
currency wish to ascertain definitely 
what their profits on large transactions 
will be. They therefore contract to 
sell exchange at a fixed rate, delivery 
and payment to be made on or by a 
specified future time. The bank has 
transactions on both sides. These 
should approximately offset or other- 
wise the bank itself would be speculat- 
ing. Amounts needed to protect such 
forward orders can be bought of or sold 
to other dealers. A memorandum ledger 
account in each foreign currency is 
maintained for such commitments. 


THE depreciation of European cur- 
rency has been acontinualtemptation 
for speculation. Conservatively man- 
aged exchange departments have tried 
to discourage this. In many cases they 
have refused to make sales to individu- 
als, and commonly stamp drafts that 
are sold with a notation advising that 
they be forwarded without delay and 
stating that the selling bank will not be 
liable if a loss results through holding. 

There are cases, however, where 
small individuals or businesses with- 
hold foreign funds. They may have re- 
ceived remittances which they do not 
want to cash under adverse market 
conditions, or they may expect to be 
making payments in foreign currency. 
Some banks accommodate this branch 
of business by issuing a certificate show- 
ing that the desired amount, such as 
50,000 French francs, is being held in a 
specified foreign bank for the account 
of the customer. These certificates are 
paid for in cash. The foreign bank is 
not advised nor is it concerned. The 
entire balance abroad is kept in the 
name of the American bank, but the 
risk to the extent of his certificate has 
been assumed by the customer. The 
principle is the same as a joint account. 
Interest may be allowed. This permits 
the customer to hold his foreign cur- 
rency at interest and to sell without the 
expense or delay that would follow if he 
were dealing direct with the foreign 
bank. 

Another situation which has arisen 
with depreciated currency is the de- 
mand for actual American currency 
abroad. During the period of worth- 
less Russian and German money most 
remittances were made in actual 
American funds. The banks abroad 
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BYRON WESTON CO.’S TYPOCOUNT Ledger 
Paper, like first grade tires, is the most economical 
An office run on cheap, low grade 
ledger paper, automatically proclaims its own 
standing in business circles. 
your business with “‘oversize’’ Ledger paper than 
to skimp on this important item. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE TEST SHEETS OF 


THE PAPER FOR MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


It is safer to outfit 


have had a considerable stock of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. Likewise they have 
been maintaining dollar accounts in 
America. On order they pay out the 
American currency and the sending 
bank in America deposits coverage in 
the foreign bank’s dollar account here. 

Thus, an American bank may have, 
and frequently does have, two ac- 
counts with its foreign correspondent. 
One account is that maintained in the 
foreign currency abroad. The balance 
in this account belongs to the American 
bank and is known by it as “our” ac- 
count or “nostro” account. The dollar 
account is a deposit balance maintained 
by the foreign bank with its American 
correspondent. This is virtually the 


same as an account maintained by an- 
other American bank. As this balance 
belongs to the foreign bank, it is known 
as “‘their’ account or “vostro” ac- 
count. 


foreigners are making re- 
mittances abroad, often their fami- 
lies live in small villages where there are 
no banking facilities. In this case the 
foreign bank, from its nearest branch, 
will forward a postal order on receiving 
the required instructions from the 
American correspondent. It charges 
its own fee for this service in addition 
to the amount paid the postal service 
for the money order. By means of this 
service and cable instructions from 
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CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-five 


Time for All Departments 


This Hartford Bank 


HE Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company—like hundreds 
of other progressive banks—has an Interior Proving 


Department that speeds up the handling of all items for all 
departments of the bank. 


This department is termed ‘‘the heart of the bank”’ because it 
keeps all items originating in any department coursing regularly 
through the bank. Its duties are to prove the correctness of the 
items forwarded from all departments, sort the items according 


to the departments affected, and establish controls against which 
all departments must prove. 


In the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, asin other banks, 
it has eliminated the congestion, errors and overtime that often 
resulted when items were allowed to pile up throughout the day. 


The success of the proving department, according to Mr. 

Henry H. Pease, vice-president, depends upon the speed and 

accuracy with which items can be handled in this department. 
Mr. Pease goes on to say— 


“A Proof Department must be speedy and accurate and we 
look upon our Burroughs Duplexes in the light of speed and 
accuracy insurance. Burroughs is the only insurance against 
laxness, slowness and errors in figure work that we know of. 


**To our mind, this style Burroughs is ideal for bank use where 
only straight adding and listing is required. The Duplex, be- 
cause it retains group totals and adds them together for a grand 
total, is a very flexible machine on many kinds of bank work.”’ 


Perhaps Burroughs Duplex Adding Machines can speed up 


adding and proving work in your bank as they have already for 

7 thousands of banks. At least, you should investigate—there’s If you would like to see 
no obligation. Just call your local Burroughs office or mail the 
coupon for a booklet showing how the Burroughs Duplex is saving tech duane ies 
time and money for the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company. Company speeds up the 


work of all its depart- 
ments, mailthecoupon. 
We will send you an 
interesting booklet, 
without obligation. 


6079 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mick. 


Please send me your booklet 
showing how the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company 
handles its proving 
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America, remittances may be made 
with only a day or two delay to very 
small points. 

It is customary on postal remittances 
for the foreign bank to forward the 
beneficiaries’ receipt to America. Thus 
the sender, recognizing the handwrit- 
ing, is assured that the funds have been 
properly delivered. In the case of 
Russia these receipts often have been 
the only word of their families that 
relatives in this country have had for 
years. 

As with selling foreign exchange, a 
bank may issue letters of credit, either 
as a retailer or on its own account. The 
principal American banks will furnish 
signed letter of credit blanks to their 
smaller American correspondents. The 
correspondent can sell these letters of 
credit to its own customers filling in the 
name and amount. The retailing bank 
guarantees to cover the wholesaling 
bank for all drafts that may be drawn 
under the letter of credit and remits a 
fee for the privilege. The retailing 
bank has a contingent liability and 
should show it on its general books, 
though this is not always done. Or the 
letter may be sold for cash. 

Where the bank issues letters of 
credit on its own account without re- 
ceiving payment from the customer in 
whose favor they are issued, it debits 
an account “customer’s liability under 
letters of credit,” and credits “‘letters 
of credit outstanding.” If the drafts 
drawn on the bank under the letter are 
sight drafts, on receipt of the draft the 
bank pays it and charges the customer 
with the amount. Then it reduces both 
the “letter of credit outstanding” and 
the ‘“‘customer’s liability under letters 
of credit’”’ account with offsetting debit 
and credit entries. 

If the draft is drawn other than at 
sight, the bank accepts it, reduces the 
letter of credit accounts as for a sight 
draft, but instead of charging the orig- 
inal customer, it debits “customer’s 
liability under acceptances” and credits 
‘acceptances outstanding.” 

When the draft matures and is paid 
by the bank the customer for whem the 
original letter of credit was issued is 
then charged and the two acceptance 
accounts are reduced. Having these 
offsetting accounts in the general books 
is a method of having the bank’s con- 
tingent liability show on its statement. 

Foreign exchange accounting is a 
subject that merits a volume. This 
article outlines only the simpler factors 
as they occur in banks outside of the 
large exchange centers. 


Fore! 


Western Banker—Is the Old Colony 

a big bank? 
C. S.— Well, you can always get up 
a foursome among the vice-presidents. 
— Old Colony News-Letter. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP AT 
DETROIT MICH.. U. S. A, 4070-10-24-ADV 
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Note how easily 
the single unit fits 
into spaces too 
small for regular 
ledger desks. 


Now another important improvement from Library Bureau 


savings ledger desk 


The L.B. Sectional 


REE years ago, Library Bur- 

eau introduced to the banking 

world the L. B. Steel savings 
ledger desk. 


The response was immediate. 
In that short period it has become 
the standard savings ledger desk 
for banks. In comparison, all other 
ledger desks seem old-fashioned 
and inadequate. 


Now Library Bureau introduces 
still another improvement— the 
L. B. Sectional savings ledger desk 
in steel. It is as waterproof, as 
fire-resisting, as compact, as well 
constructed as its older brother. 


Library Bureau 


And it is the only sectional steel 
standing ledger desk made. 


A single unit of the L.B. Sec- 
tional savings ledger desk, holding 
5000 accounts, is a complete desk 
in itself! As your needs require, 
additional units each holding 
5,000 accounts can be had. 


The small size of the new L.B. 
Sectional ledger desk permits its 
use in the corners or odd-shaped 
spaces of your bank. 


Everysavingsbankshouldgetthe 
facts about this new L.B. Sectional 
savings ledger desk. The coupon 
below will bring them to you. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago | P 
San Francisco New Orleans London Plans_}-{ Makes_}{ Installs 


Branch offices in 47 American cities 


Brooklyn, N 


card: 


S. 


Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 


Card and filing a ~ Cabinets ~ = lies Chicago, Ill. Ilion, N. Y. 


London, Eng. 


Illustrating the initial unit with 
three additional units attached. 
Together they hold 20,000 ledger 


Illustrating the initial unit with 
two additional units attached. 
Together they hold 15,000 ledger 
cards. 


Illustrating the initial unit 
with one additional unit 
attached. Together they 
hold 10,000 ledger cards. 


Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. Send me Catalog No. 829 “L. B. Savings card ledger”, and literature on other subjects checked 
1. Special Service 3. Filing Systems 4. Card Record Systems 5. Cabi md Si _ 
Analysis Service For Banks 


6. - Supplies — Cards 


,000 styles of plain 
O Indexing Servi : O Commercial Ledgers For Banks = end sock forms 
exing Service C Correspondence O Index CO Card Index Cabinets 0 Folders 
m O Statistical Service O Deposit Tickets O Investments d Ledger Desk: d fold 
OM O Loan Records Card Le ger Desks L. B. ers 
2. Specialized Departments ortgages CO Mortgages O Counter-hight units Plain and tab folders 
(© Bank Department O Pass Books O Safe Deposits OD Horizontal units 0 Guides 
avin 
ibrary Department ickets o Unit ledger system ertical un Metal tip guides 
D Schools of Filing 0 Valuation BC.H. 10-24 
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Nawter Company 
Baker Michigan 


CH-10 


500 tons paper 


for machine bookkeeping forms alone 


AST year over 500 tons of paper—dquite a 
train load—were used to supply Baker- 
Vawter customers with machine bookkeeping 
forms—millions of ledger leaves,statements, etc. 
Another 200 tons of the finest ledger papers 
were used for pen-posted ledger and accounting 
forms. Hundreds of tons, too, were used on forms 
for every other conceivable business need. 

This mass production is made up of orders, 
large and small, from thousands of customers 
who stick to us year after year only because 
they get value received. 

Youcan safely buy any Baker-Vawter product 
with your eyes shut, being certain of right prices 


which large production and our one-price polic: 
assure; and confident, too, of a quality alway 
dependableand uniform—but never extravagant 
That's why 70% of our fast growing business i 
repeat business. 

It will pay you to get the story of how Baker 
Vawter products are lightening business routine 


and cutting corners on office costs, for thousand 
of banks and business houses. 


We can probably help you. We have nearl: 
200men covering the country,demonstrating th 
economies of our methods; selling our product 
direct from our factories to you. Use the coupor 
It will bring good counsel—with no obligatior 


Baker-Vawter binders for every kind of record are made to give lasting 


satisfaction. 


Our 5-drawer letter file saves you 20% in floor space; increases filing 
capacity 25%, because of its extra drawer. 


All our products possess unique features not found elsewhere—Baker- 


Vawter quality and reliability always. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


i eon 
ase send us literatut 
Leaf Binders 
Filing Equipment 
[J)Modern Bank Systems 
to talk to 


our salesman 


Manufacturing Plants at 
Holyoke, Massachuset 
Kansas City, Missouri 
<< Benton Harbor, Michi 
“= San Francisco, Califor 
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